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A letter that everyone 
should read 


Messrs. A. Wander Ltd., Moorby, 
The ‘ Ovaltine’ Factory, Nr. Boston. 
King’s Langley, Herts. 
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Dear Sirs, 


For some time now I have had the urge to write and tell you of the 
immense benefit I have derived through drinking ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


To give you a full understanding of my case, it is necessary for me 
to go back to the Spring of 1932, when I was suddenly taken seriously 
ill. A specialist informed me that my heart and lungs were in a very 
bad form, due to a very severe gassing in the war. I had to abandon my 
profession, and since that time I have been ‘‘in and out” of hospital. 


However, there is a bright side to everything, and it is this I wish 
to emphasise. 

When I was first taken ill, my nerves got into a dreadful state, and 
restful sleep was out of the question. In fact, it became necessary to 
supply me with sleeping tablets, and even these did not always induce sleep. 


ew 
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4 A year ago one of my friends begged me to try ‘ Ovaltine’ as an aid 
to inducing sleep. I decided to give it a fair trial, and from the beginning 
I noticed a difference. 
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PD First of all I found that, after drinking my evening cup of ‘ Ovaltine,’ 
’ I felt a little more rested, and as time went on I gradually found I was able 
to sleep more and more. Now, the coming of night holds no terrors for me 
: —I drink my ‘ Ovaltine’ and look forward as a matter of course to a sound 
sleep. For many months now it has been quite unnecessary to take any 
kind of sleep-inducing drugs. 

Need I say how grateful I am, for when all is said and done, inability 
P to sleep is undoubtedly one of the worst forms of torture. It goes 
; without saying that on every suitable occasion I extol the excellence of 
your preparation. 


: Believe me to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
TMOG s a. c6scc000: S.C.A. 


a His unsolicited letter ts one of many received 
4 daily testifying to the supreme value of Ovaltine’ 
in ensuring sound, peaceful éleep every night. 
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On June 8th, 15th, 22nd and July 20th we gave 
large parties of slum children a joyous day’s 
outing and plan to take other large parties for 
a day at Southend-on-Sea ‘on July 29th, 30th, 
Sist and on August Ist and 2nd. Will you 
share in meeting the cost of these 


Past and 


in this our Golden Jubilee Year? 


future Holidays 
£1 pays for 10. 


Over 1,600 poor 
women have 
been given a 


ra) day’s excursion 
&).. from our seven 
7 ] centres—a won- 
Yh derful change 
“3 from the annie- 


ties of their 
daily lives. Con- 
tributions, large 





: or small, grate- 
fully = acknow- 

ty ledged by The 
YL, Rev. Pere v 


Ineson, 
intendent, 
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Bromley 


Super- 


AN EXCITING MOMENT. 


Central Hall, 3 





Street, 


Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
3 ALF, SARAH an! 
PUBLISHED RECENTLY: “'Twixt Aldgate the LITTLE ‘UN 
Pump and Poplar,” profus<ly illustrated, post will be grateful 
free, 3/6. ier your response. 


























September [I-10 


A three-weeks’ tour has been 
arranged in connection with 
the Festival, sailing from 
London on August 24th. 


. Ie, aN 
£26 inclusive. 





Prices from 
Also Overland. 


Mk ahi sayi la hth 








Twelve Festival per- 
formances at the 
famous Moscow 
theatres are included 
in the tour, as well as 
special sightseeing. 





' Leading 
i Ltd., Bush House, 
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takes 2 sizes 
of snaps at the 
best position 


EYE-LEVEL 


rock-steady in both 


Easy to open and close, the Voigtlander hands at eye-leve] 
Bessa is held in BoTH hands and _ takes 
snaps as you see them—at eye-level. With 
a standard 8 ex. 2} x 3} film you can take 16 half-size pictures 
if you prefer. The Bessa is the most original and competent 
camera ever sold at the price! 











Note trigger releas 
fitted under 
board. enat 











With F 7.7 Voigtlander Voigtar Anastigmatic Lens in speeded 
shutter, 52 6. Other models from £3/12/6 to £8 8 @. 
{sk your dealer, or write for the “ Bessa” Brochure to:— 


SCHERING LTD. (VOIGTLANDER DEPT. S), 
188/192 High Holborn, W.C. 2. 











WHO KNEW? 


A little girl of nine is dead. She might have 
been saved from an untimely end if the dis- 
tressing conditions under which she was living 
had only been told to the N.S.P.C.C. The 
circumstances were known to many people 
but nobody apparently took — sufficient 
interest 


Children of all ages—many of them mere 
babies — are being ill-treated. Last year 


“The Children’s Guardian ” 








Se The story oft 

was able to protect 109,471. : R the National} 
§$ Socicty for the. 

. § Prevention ofs 

The Society seeks to extend E Cruelty to, Chite§ 
° . + dren is strikingly s 
its work and will welcome {toi ina tecture 
° s which can bes 

your co-operation. t had free of ally 
H ipplica-§ 

4 for slidest 

PLEASE send a Donation to the Hon. manuser. ptt 
Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., Or ee he rep 
to Wm. J. Elliott, Director, N.S.P.C.C., : Ricuice. eetcectaws 
Victory House, Leicester Square, i Square, Londen, $ 
Londen, W.C.2 Beer te ; 





President: H.R.H. The Duke of Kent. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE centres of news in regard to the Italian-Abys- 
sinian dispute have shifted in the last few days 
hetween Addis Ababa, Rome, Tokyo, Paris and London. 
The Emperor of Abyssinia a week ago made the dignified 
and spirited speech in his Parliament House which has 
evoked bitter denunciation in Rome, a minor but sig- 
nifieant sequel being the refusal of the Italian Minister 
in Addis Ababa to attend the birthday celebrations of 
the Emperor. Italian military preparations are being 
pressed on, and the Italian army in East Africa is reaching 
formidable dimensions. In the meantime the British 
and the French Governments are considering what can 
he done. The Conciliation Commission having broken 
down. the next step lies with the Council of the League 
of Nations which, whether Italy is willing to state her 
case against Abyssinia or not, will have to pursue the 
procedure laid down by the Covenant. The Council 
will meet next week. In the interval efforts are still 
being made by the British Government to find a basis 
of discussion between the French and British Ambassadors 
at Rome and the Italian Foreign Office—but only on the 
understanding that force is ruled out and that Abyssinian 
sovereignty remains intact. 
* * * * 


France, torn between her desire to maintain her 
understanding with Italy and her interest in the system 
of treaties based upon the League, has been wavering, 
but, all else failing, now inclines towards acceptance 
formally correct procedure at Geneva. It 
is recognized in Paris that if the machinery of 
the League should fail and war break out, no treaties 
will thenceforward be safe, and the whole contractual 
system on which security in Europe depends will collapse. 
So far as this country is concerned there can be no 
turning back from our obvious duty. Whilst it is out 


of the 


of the question for Great Britain to contemplate any 
separate action apart from the League, it is none the 
less her duty as the country which has taken the lead 
in support of the collective principle to insist in the 
strongest possible way upon the adoption of the full 
procedure, step by step, laid down in Article 15 or Article 
11 of the Covenant. Under the former, the Council must 
be asked to prepare a report on the dispute and to make 
recommendations ; and this country should make it per- 
fectly clear, as Sir Austen Chamberlain has suggested, that 
we are prepared to fulfil our obligations undcr the 
Covenant if others will do the same. 
oe 28 * 


Italy and the World 

If the Council of the League behaves weakly, it will 
achieve nothing. If the representative of Great Britain 
is not insistent, nobody will be insistent. If, on the 
other hand, the League behaves with resolution, Italy 
may be tempted to find a way out, under its auspices, 
from the difficulties which are crowding in upon her on 
every side. Her action has already aroused a storm 
of hostile criticism-in Japan which, ‘it will be remembered, 
is a larger exporter of goods to Abyssinia—chiefly cotton 
goods and yarn—than any other country; and the 
violence of the Italian Press against Japan has only 
served to inflame Japanese opinion. At the same time 
Italy is faced with the prospect of a financial and currency 
crisis. If she plunges into war with Abyssinia she will 
not have that sympathy abroad whieh would be favour- 
able for the successful floating of a foreign loan ; finding 
it difficult enough in any case to pay for her normal 
imports, she would be faced with the necessity of im- 
porting costly war material in addition. If Great 
Britain presses strongly enough for the adoption of the 
prescribed League procedure, that procedure will be 
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followed. It will be a great thing if peace can be main- Mr. Baldwin on the Peace Ballot 


tained until such time as Italy has fully considered 
whether she can afford to have world opinion against 
her. She may prefer to accept the good offices of the 
League to help her out of the extremely awkward position 
into which she has brought herself. 


* * x * 
Naval Ratios 

Sir B. Eyres-Monsell, the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
made a statement in the House of Commons on Monday 
which has been welcomed in some quarters and misunder- 
stood in others. Having pointed out that all naval agree- 
ments at present in force come to an end next year, he 
added that in proceeding to new treaties of limitation 
other means would have to be found than those used in 
the Washington Treaty, and that the principle of ratios 
would have to be abandoned. This does not in the least 
mean, as some critics in America have assumed, that the 
Conference to be held at the end of this year will not have 
the same essential objectives as the Washington Confer- 
ence had—namely, agreed reduction of naval armaments. 
A new method must be sought, mainly because Japan is 
unwilling to accept a standard permanently inferior to 
that of other countries. But if each country declares its 
needs between now and 1942, data will be available for 
making an all-round adjustment and fixing naval strengths 
for seven years. A beginning is made so far as Germany 
is concerned—when the British strength is fixed, so is 
that of Germany. There will be little difficulty between 
Britain and the United States. The problem so far as 
Japan is concerned will not be so easily resolved. Has 
Japan any considerable naval needs except in relation to 
the strength of others ? 

* % x * 

The ‘‘ Cuts ”’ in France 

M. Laval’s policy of drastic cuts in the salaries of 
French State employees and the pensions of ex-servicemen 
led to a riot in Paris organized by bodies representing 
those affected. But it was suppressed without serious 
difficulty ; and though in some quarters political capital 
is being made out of the grievances, on the whole public 
opinion seems to be in favour of the cuts. This tendency 
seems less due to any close analysis of their effect than 
to a general feeling that organized sectional interests 
have pushed their claims too far, and that the Federation 
of Ex-Servicemen, in particular, has become something 
like a public nuisance. For the present, therefore, 
M. Laval rides secure. He has still three months before 
he need summon Parliament again; and since he will 
not be overthrown by rioting, there seems no reason why 
he should be overthrown at all. 


* * * * 


Rising Retail Sales 


Mr. Runciman’s review of the year in his speech on 
the Board of Trade Vote contained one point of curious 
interest which had not been brought out before. Twelve 
months ago, speaking of the home market’s expansion, 
he expressed qualms lest it should have reached saturation 
point. The suggestion was much noted at the time, 
but events have happily falsified it. The volume of 
retail sales has not merely gone on increasing since then, 
but it has increased at a greater rate. In 1934 the 
improvement over 1933 was about 3 per cent., being 
.spread pretty evenly through the twelve months of the 
year. In 1935 the first five months, for which figures 
are available, show an improvement over 1934 of 4} per 
cent. The resilience of the home demand, apart from 
exports, had already proved greater than it was generally 
supposed to be; but seemingly we are by no means at 
the end of it yet. 


A deputation led by Lord Cecil waited upon the Py, 
Minister last Tuesday to present to him the results Of the 
Peace Ballot. The speakers took the opportunity , 
explaining to Mr. Baldwin that the organization whic, 
had secured more than eleven million votes in favour ofa 
League of Nations policy was not a party one, and that} 
had been eagerly supported by all the churches, ), 
women’s associations and other disinterested agencig 
and by the masses of the working classes. Mr. Baldwin; 
reply shows that the Peace Ballot has not been in yaip, 
It enables him to recognize that there is a “ large volun 
of public opinion” behind efforts to maintain thy 
authority of the League, and that such support is valuabj, 
to the Government. And it may safely be assumed th 
the Ballot gave confidence to him when he said that the 
League of Nations is ‘‘ the sheet anchor of British policy” 
—a statement which in one form or another has again 
and again been boldly stated since the National Declars, 
tion Conference made its striking report. 

* * * * 
Air Manoeuvres Over London 

During the week the nights have been loud with 
aeroplanes all round London, while large forces of bombers 
and fighters have been engaged in manoeuvre war. 
attacking and defending the Metropolis. Attempts 
have been made this year to render the exercises stil 
more realistic than hitherto, and the bombers have been 
operating for the most part at heights of over 10,00 
feet. The tests for the Observer Corps have been all the 
stiffer, because searchlights have only been used in one 
area. These manoeuvres do not only exercise those 
engaged. Much has in the past been learned from them; 
though some things, of course, cannot be. It is inter. 
esting in that connexion to record a remark by Lord 
Feversham, speaking for the Government in the Lords’ 
debate on protection against air attacks. He suggested 
that it was easier on the whole to guard a civil population 
against gas then against high explosive. 

* ** x * 

A Methodist Prayer Book 

The Methodist Conference has taken an interesting step 
in sanctioning the issue of a prayer book for optional 
and experimental use in Methodist churches. The 
book has been written and compiled by Methodists, and 
corresponds to a growing tendency among the Free 
Churches to have at least a limited recourse to printed 
liturgies. Liturgies have two advantages ; they enable 
an increased part to be taken by the congregation, and 
they are some protection against the inequalities of 
ministers. But the latter point must not be stretched 
too far; no liturgy can save an incompetent minister; 
and there are ministers who can kill the finest liturgy. 
Methodism can never dispense with the living voice. 
Meanwhile, since the demand for a service book exists, 
it has been thought well that there should be one of 
which the Conference has definite knowledge. 

* * cS * 

Distress on Merseyside 

The University of Liverpool’s Division of Statistics 
has published an interesting continuation of some of the 
records issued a year ago in connexion with the Merseyside 
Survey. These include a comparison in some detail of 
the relative positions of the Ports of Liverpool and 
London. ‘Taking the trade of 1927-9 as 100, the trade of 
the United Kingdom was down in 1933 to 74, that of 
London to 80 only, and that of Liverpool to 68. Or, 
putting it in fractions, the whole country lost about a 
quarter of its trade, Liverpool lost nearly a third, and 
London only a fifth. The position of the ‘“ stricken 
North ” is reflected in those figures. It may be noted 
that in 1927-9 before the slump Liverpool exported 
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rather higher values than she imported. Now that 
osition is reversed. Roughly one-quarter of the total 
unemployment on Merseyside is estimated as the effect 
of the present crisis, but in certain branches of labour 


the proportion is much higher. 
x x x * 


Town and Country Planning 

At the closing assembly of the International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress a voice was raised—that 
of Mr. E. P. Everest, vice-chairman of the Rural District 
Councils Association—on behalf of a clearer differentiation 
petween town and country planning. The real danger 
to the countryside, he urged, was that planning throughout 
the world had so far been led by town planners. It was 
they who caught the ear of Governments and adminis- 
trators; and their pre-occupations with industry, trans- 
ort, and building on a large scale have dominated the 
whole development of theory and practice. There is 
much truth in that; but the remedy is not simple. 
The people who ought to be the leaders of country 
opinion are, as a rule, too scattered and unorganized to 
enforce their point of view. And we fear it is too often 
the ease that the rank and file of country dwellers have 
no point of view at all, except the individual covetousness 
which prompts to vandalism. 

* * * * 

The Claims of Osteopathy 

The House of Lords’ Select Committee has turned 
down the Osteopaths Bill on grounds which must be 
accepted as valid for the moment, however much we 
may desire that the Bill should become law in no remote 
future. Its essential purpose was to protect the public 
against incompetent osteopaths by establishing a State 
register for competent ones. But for that there must 
first be in existence a well-established and _ efficient 
system of examination to ascertain who the competent 
osteopaths are. Of the only existing establishment for 
this purpose in Great Britain the Committee formed the 
opinion that it was “ of negligible importance, inefficient 
for its purpose, and above all in thoroughly dishonest 
hands.” We express no opinion whether this drastic 
verdict is true; but the mere fact that such a Com- 
mittee could pass it disables the Bill. There was also 
an unsolved doubt as to how the sphere of osteopathy 
should be defined, some osteopaths claiming all diseases 
for their province and the Committee not finding the 
claim made out. It is regrettable that the profession of 
osteopathy, which has a future of great usefulness, 
should suffer this legal’check. The next thing is for its 
leading exponents to put their house in better order. 

* * * * 

The Work of Shop-girls 

It is not often that big employers of labour are to be 
found dwelling upon the “trials and tribulations ” of 
employees in their industry, as Lord Trent did the 
other day; but Lord Trent, who in his factories has 
arranged a shorter week for more pay, and for his 
shop-assistants holidays with wages, has shown that 
his sympathy is not confined to words. In_ his 
graphic account of the life of shop-girls he spoke about 
the long hours of “ standing at their work.” Some 
years ago there was a movement for providing shop- 
assistants with seats, so that they should not be obliged to 
stand all the time when they were not serving. There 
are certain shops which still provide this small amenity 
for their assistants ; 
sitting at slack periods is generally discouraged. There 
are many trades in which the fatigue clement is un- 
necessarily increased through lack of opportunities for 
sitting. In England and in France during the War 
women *bus and tram-conductors were provided with 


sWing-seats. Why not ’bus-conductors today ? 


but even there the practice of 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attempt on Monday to substantiate his grave 
charge that the Government had refused to co-operate 
with Germany in a proposal for the abolition of sub- 
marines was singularly unimpressive. All that he could 
produce as evidence were a couple of guarded statements 
on the subject in the Liverpool Post and the Scotsman, 
which to the practised eye of a journalist appeared to 
have been written by the same hand. It would have 
been more effective perhaps if the First Lord had risen 
to reply the moment that Mr. Lloyd George had sat down 
instead of allowing as he did a back-bencher to follow 
and the debate in consequence to “ go dead.” But it 
certainly revived when he did make his answer. The 
First Lord’s manner of the rather charming schoolboy 
was particularly effective for the occasion. Having 
stated the facts of the case as vouched for by both dele- 
gations he added, “if the Rt. Honble. gentleman will not 
believe me and will not believe the Germans, but some- 
how relies on some supernatural source of information, 
then I have nothing more to say.” 

* * * * 


It was a pity that Mr. Lloyd George did not use the 
opportunity of the debate on the Special Areas to develop 
his New Deal. But his motive for silence was wholly 
creditable. He felt that a speech from him would have to 
be a long one and that it would shut out some members 
from the derelict districts who had an obvious right in 
this debate to make their contribution. But it certainly 
was an occasion for a full-blooded attack on the Govern- 
ment. Seldom in this Parliament can a Cabinet Minister 
have made a less effective speech than did Mr. Ernest 
Brown on his first appearance as Minister of Labour. 
He had been put up to “ stone-wall ” and he is the worst 
man for such a task. His whole style of speech is the 
embodiment of aggression and in defence he appeared 
long-winded, pretentious and obscure. For his failure 
the Cabinet must bear a share of the blame for having 
made it necessary to go into action without any ammuni- 
tion. It was painfully clear after the first five minutes of 
his speech that the Government had not made up its mind 
on any of the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and that in fact he had no policy to propound. 

* * * * 


The debate that followed produced the worst seven 
hours that this Government has yet experienced. The 
fire came from all sides. Sir Robert Aske from the 
Government Benches made the pertinent point that 
if there was nothing to be expected trom the Government 
for the Special Areas, it was only fair that the people 
in those areas should be told. It was cruel to buoy them 
up with false hopes. Mr. Mainwaring, from the Rhondda, 
drew a terrifying picture of the condition of his constit- 
uents. Mr. Kingsley Griffith quoted Ruskin’s suggestion 
that *“‘ amongst the industries of a nation the manu- 
facture of souls ought to be considered.” “ Iam certain,” 
he added, “that the manufacture of damned souls is 
something that very seriously concerns the State. When 
I use the word ‘ damned ’ it is used in the sense of those 
without hope.”” The debate was remarkably free from 
Party gibes. It was a real expression of the horror and 
despair at the failure of the Government to grapple 
with an appalling tragedy. Lord Eustace Perey, who 
wound up for the Government, did his best to infuse some 
life into the Government policy, and did hint at the early 
introduction of legislation on mining royalties and the 
school-leaving age. But the House refused to be soothed, 
and gave a good hearing to Mr. Macmillan, who insisted 
on using the last three minutes of the debate to fire a 
torpedo at the Treasury Bench. The Labour Party were 
so excited that they forgot to challenge a division. 
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PLANNING OR 


ITHIN a fortnight the nation has had placed 
before it a plethora of material on the problem 
of national recovery and national development. 
First came Mr. Lloyd George’s Organizing Prosperity, 
on which we commented last week. Then followed 
the Report of Mr. P. M. Stewart, the Commissioner 
for the Special Areas. Then last Monday appeared 
the Cabinet’s detailed reply to Mr. Lloyd George, 
and on the same day was published The Neat Five 
Years, which is reviewed in our columns today by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. On Tuesday there was a debate 
in the House of Commons, and elsewhere the dis- 
cussion continues. 

Though they approach the topic from different 
and sometimes opposed angles, there is a great deal 
of agreement between all the four documents. So 
much so, that an enthusiastic harmonizer might be 
tempted to pretend that there was little between 
them save varieties of detail and emphasis. Mr. 
Lloyd George wants to strike the imagination ; 
his stress is on the need to do something big, 
and the bigness of what he desires to have done. 
The Cabinet on the other hand—led by business 
men like Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Runciman, 
who are above all fearful of disturbing other 
business men’s “ confidence ”—is anxious to repre- 
sent whatever it does in an unalarming light: 
not as a “ plan,” but as a series of business proposi- 
tions each sound in itself; and not as a departure, 
but as the natural continuation of a path of prudence, 
by following which since the crisis of 1931 it claims to 
have retrieved the country’s fortunes. Mr. Stewart, 
again, had his view limited by his special task—the 
distressed areas. He could not trespass far in the 
wider fields of national policy ; though he made clear 
his conviction that only in those fields may the 
salvation of the distressed areas be found. And, 
conversely, the authors of The Neat Five Years are 
not dealing solely or even mainly with those areas, 
or even with unemployment, but with the whole 
complex of instant problems which Destiny today 
thrusts before our nation, demanding, like the Sphinx 
in the Greek fable, that we should stand and answer 
them or be devoured alive. Their concern has been, 
not to strike sparks, but to obtain the widest possible 
concordat among forward-looking democrats, whether 
Conservative, Liberal or Socialist, as to how these 
problems may be solved, without dictatorship, along 
democratic lines. And the very remarkable list of 
signatures appended to their volume is some measure 
of their success. 

Yet when we look deeper, we see that the har- 
monizer would be wrong. A vital parting divides 
Organizing Prosperity and The Neat Five Years alike 
from the Cabinet’s document ; and it is their view, 
not the Cabinet’s, which Mr. P. M. Stewart’s Report 
reinforces. The difference is that they recognize 
the need for “ planning,” and the Cabinet does not. 
‘The real danger to democratic government,” says 
The Next Five Years, “ consists today mainly in its 
inability to cope successfully with economic problems, 
and to provide stability and continuity in its attempts 
to solve them.” It is surely clear, that a large 
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NO PLANNING 


Cabinet consisting of busy departmental heads aq, 
drawing, when its meets, upon very little except 
departmental advice, will never, save by fits an 
starts, reach the super-departmental standpoint, 
from which alone such planning can be carried oy}, 
The case for developing special organs for the special 
function is overwhelming. That there must be g 
group of Ministers mostly without portfolio, with th 
Prime Minister at their head and the Chancellor o 
the Exchequer among their number, devoting them. 
selves to this supreme task of policy-framing, may 
seem to most of us past argument ; that it must have 
behind it a strongly staffed body, with a standing 
comparable to the Treasury’s, and with a control 
over other departments on the side of policy not very 
dissimilar from the Treasury’s on the side of finance, 
may seem not less so. Whether you prefer to have 
such a machinery in Mr. Lloyd George’s form or in the 
form worked out in The Neat Five Years, is by con- 
parison a minor matter; though as a permanent 
system, and not an ad hoc expedient, many may 
consider, the latter the better designed. As against 
them both the Cabinet document is content to 
mumble the old shibboleths—that they would “ tend 
to divorce policy from administration,” and “ cause 
delay and confusion ” ; and that more weight would 
be attached “to the views of Ministers based on the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of their 
Departments than to those of an external committee 
out of touch with the actual problems of administra- 
tion.” Excellent and comfortable doctrine for the 
heads of existing departments, but not for a nation 
which increasingly needs in its affairs the super- 
departmental view. 

It is to that need, really, that Mr. P. M. Stewart 
points, when he insists that the depressed areas 
cannot be dealt with, save by pursuing together a 
great many seemingly disconnected policies. It is that 
lesson which we can learn from an evil like ribbon 
development—the Ministry of Transport making 
roads, which were its job, and nobody standing over 
it to deal with the problems of increment-value, 
and amenity, and housing, and local government, 
which the new roads raised, but which were not 
its job. Or take a problem like that of the people 
born in Great Britain in 1894-1914. They far out- 
numbered those ever born before them, or ever to be 
born after them, in any two decades. At present 
they are in their working years; but a time will 
come when the burden of sustaining their old age 
will fall upon a much-reduced working population. 
Something could and should be done about it now; 
but whose job is it? Or take the fast-growing problem 
of the location of industry, in which Mr. Stewart 
rightly sees no small part of his areas trouble. In 
the Board of Trade debate the other day Dr. Burgin 
simply threw up his hands about it in an attitude of 
non-possumus. Perhaps that is the best that the 
Board can do; but is not the best that the nation 
needs. Everywhere the limits of department: 
alism cramp and cripple us. The Cabinet must 
think again and find a way round them, or fail in 
its task, 
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Who wills the end, must will the means. People 
may talk till they are black in the face about recon- 
¢ruction and development, but the amount actually 
done, and the degree of wisdom with which it is put 
through, will depend upon what organs of govern- 
ment and administration are developed to attend to 
it, The thing made most plain by experience is that 
the existing machinery of Cabinet and departments 
is not adequate. A special planning organ with the 


Prime Minister at its head inside the Cabinet itself, 
and a powerful planning department working directly 
under it, and so staffed that it can command the 
co-operation of the existing departments—these are 
the essentials for a comprehensive advance. Demo- 
cracy is quite capable of achieving it, but unless it 
does democracy may fail. For it is to obtain planning 
and escape planlessness, that nations put their necks 
under the yoke of dictatorships. 


THE HIGHWAY CODE 


“ MVHIS Code is put into your hands in the sincere 

hope that the study and observance of its 
provisions will make the roads safer and more con- 
yenient for you and all others who use the King’s 
Highway.” Such are the opening words with which 
Mr. Hore-Belisha introduces the new Highway 
(Code which is now being issued to millions of persons 
—motorists, cyclists and pedestrians—throughout 
the country. Here, as in certain other recent official 
communiqués—notably, those of the Post Office— 
a State department comes before us not primarily 
as the stern regulator of our lives, uttering threats, 
but as the courteous counsellor offering service. 
In the simple statements of moral maxims which 
accompany the more precise rules and references to 
the law, the Minister of Transport makes his appeal 
for co-operation and decency. “ Do not drive in a 
spirit of competition with other road users. If 
another driver shows lack of care or good manners, 
do not attempt any form of retaliation.” Such 
sentences, composed in the style of Marcus Aurelius, 
indieate the line of approach to the problem which 
Mr. Hore-Belisha has sought to pursue. 

It is a problem which has been thrust upon the 
whole country by sinister circumstances which, 
taken together, have effects comparable with a series 
of small wars. A yearly roll of 7,000 dead and 
250,000 people injured in road accidents—such is the 
more gruesome side of road traffic in our time. There 
has been nothing like it in history before, unless 
we compare it with pestilences in the past or banditry 
and highway robbery in various periods when 
law and order were at a low ebb. The coming of the 
railway train had no such consequences. There were 
occasional terrible, spectacular accidents, but on 
the whole, even from the earliest days, railway traffic 
was well regulated and produced a very small total 
of accidents. Even flying, apart from military 
flying, and in spite of occasional crashes, seems to be 
scarcely more dangerous than road travel, and at 
present affects far fewer people. The problem 
arises from the presence on the roads of individually 
controlled machines, many of them capable of the 
speed of railway trains, but not capable of being 
automatically controlled by guiding rails or—at all 
stages—signals. -And it is infinitely complicated 
by the fact that the same traffic ways are used 
simultancously by at least four different kinds of 
traffic —motors, cycles, horse-vehicles and pedestrians 
—all operating, with the least measure of external 
control, upon individual initiative. If the traffic 
were all fast, or all medium-paced, or all slow, the 
problem would be simpler. But few arrangements 


have yet been made for separating the kinds of 
traffic. A mob of conflicting elements has been left 
free to use the roads; casualties have grown and 
grown in number ; and now feverish efforts are being 
made to remedy the situation. 


It has been produced, beyond question, by speed, 
but this is not to say that speed ought to be disallowed 
or that motorists only are to blame. You cannot 
forbid speed on all roads when a whole community 
wants to hurry ; motorists, in these days, must have 
facilities for reasonable speed, and pedestrians and 
cyclists have an equal share in the responsibility for 
making the roads safe. 

There are four means of approaching the question 
all of which must be adopted simultaneously, and it is 
fair to Mr. Hore-Belisha to state that he appears to 
have recognized this fact. First, there must be suitabl2 
provision for modern transport in the form of suitable 
roads, constructed with a view to safety. This is a 
matter for the Ministry of Transport and the highway 
authorities throughout the country ; and it demands 
not only good arterial roads in the country, but also 
good roads in towns and the approaches to towns. The 
latter at present are scandalously deficient. One 
of the most urgent needs in the application of planning 
to built up areas is the provision of adequate road 
systems. 

Second comes the regulation of traffic by policemen 
or A.A. men and by traffic signals, the provision of 
pedestrian crossings, and various measures which 
may be applied locally by the authorities. Nowhere 
has a more drastic system of control by such means as 
these been introduced than in the London area, 
and it is worth noting that the recent reductions in 
casualties were more satisfactory in that area than 
elsewhere. 

The third way towards safety lies in legislation, 
imposing various restrictions upon road-users with 
penalties for offenders—it is an offence to exceed the 
speed limit in built-up areas, or to disobey the traffic 
lights, or not to have an efficient silencer, or to sound 
a horn in towns during the night, or (for a cyclist) 
to hold on to a motor vehicle. Some provisions of 
the existing law are seldom enforced. Also, the 
Highway Code lays down many rules the breach of 
which does not in itself render a person liable to 
criminal proceedings, though evidence of it may be 
used against him in court as tending to establish 
liability. 

The fourth means to safety lies in the mobilization 
of public opinion on the side of a proper use of the 
roads—such use depending both on correct and skilful 
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driving and on good will. The general good will 
to stop the slaughter on the roads must be pre- 
supposed, but it is thwarted by ignorance and 
thoughtlessness, and by the callousness of a very 
small minority. In such a matter as this it is quite 
right that the Government should enter the field of 
propaganda, and the Highway Code, which gives 
exhortation no less than information, is a skilfully 
devised piece of propaganda. The authors of it— 
unlike many other authors—are in the happy position 
of knowing that their work must be read; no one 
henceforward can pass the driving test without 


————— 
devoting to it the closest study. But the propagand, 
should not stop there. It has been suggested that 
there should be an intensive campaign of advertising, 
with a view to instructing people in their respective 
duties as motorists, cyclists and pedestrians, jy 
the Press, on posters, in films, by broadeasting 
The public should be trained to co-operate on the 
roads as footballers on the football field. It is op}, 
when the code of the highway is linked to a eode ¢f 
honour and decency that the roads will again become 
comparatively safe and the casualty lists cease to he 
disgraceful. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the criticisms which have once again been directed 
—on Monday, in the Lords—against the appoint- 
ment of a Minister for League of Nations Affairs, it is 
not Mr. Eden personally who has been attacked, but 
his office. Lord Rennell feared duality of influences 
in foreign policy; Lord Newton disliked peripatetic 
diplomacy. So far as the latter is concerned, it is 
no new thing. It was constantly practised under the 
Lloyd George régime after the War, and it has gone on 
ever since ; and it is at least arguable that much has been 
gained by personal intercourse between ministers respon- 
sible for foreign affairs in different countries. As to 
the division of the work of foreign affairs between two 
Cabinet Ministers, there are reasons which make it not 
only desirable but absolutely necessary. The work of 
the Foreign Office was hard enough in the days of Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Edward Grey. Today it has become 
so huge a part of the whole activity of Government that 
no one man can keep effective personal control over 
the whole field. Division of labour had become essential. 


* * * * 


It would be interesting to know what is at the back of 
Signor Mussolini's mind in sanctioning these wild outbursts 
in the Italian Press, first against Britain, then against 
the Japanese, and then again against the British ? 
Generally such things do not happen in Italy unless 
the Duce wishes them. It can hardly be part of his 
intention to work up the Italians to a war-mood, since 
these attacks could only have the effect of informing the 
Italians that their war is disapproved of abroad. On 
the other hand it is scarcely credible that he should suppose 
that these naive misrepresentations of British motives 
would make us change our minds. Or is the whole thing 
excess of zeal on the part of his Press bureau ? I have heard 
it suggested that it is the work of extremists who are 
anxious that Signor Mussolini should burn his boats, 
and be unable to retreat. 


* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin has always enjoyed the freedom of the 
city of Aix-les-bains in a manner that is peculiarly con- 
genial to him ;_ but I have no doubt he will appreciate the 
friendly suggestion that it should be conferred on him 
in a ceremonial manner—on the condition that the cere- 
monies end with the occasion. For Mr. Baldwin goes every 
summer to Aix for privacy, and he enjoys it not only 
because it is a very beautiful place and he likes the 
country around, but also because it respects his desire 
for privacy. The Prime Minister it may be added, is not 
a collector of civic freedoms. His record in this respect 


will not bear comparison with Mr. Lloyd George’s, who 
during the War was offered and accepted more freedoms 
than he could cope with at the time, and has still, I 
believe, several up his sleeve which he is waiting to 
receive on suitable occasions, 





Dr. Joseph Hunter, who died suddenly on Wednesday 
morning, was one of the best known and most popular 
Members of the House of Commons, although he neve 
once spoke in the Chamber the whole of the six years 
that he sat in Parliament. He was one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘“ discoveries.””. Speaking in Duntfries one 
night he was so impressed by the charm and ability 
of Dr. Hunter, who was a great local figure in the district, 
that he persuaded him to give up a very flourishing 
practice and come to London as the chief Liberal organizer 
of the Land Campaign. Both in that capacity and as 
Scottish Liberal Whip after he won the Duntfries seat in 
1929 he revealed extraordinary powers of getting people 
to work together, and in the Labour Parliament he 
worked ceaselessly and with considerable success to secure 
a united Liberal Party in support of the Labour Goven- 
ment. When the crash came, he decided to stand as a 
Government Liberal, and later accepted the post of 
organizer to the Simon group. His kindliness and 
modesty endeared him to men of all parties, and 
especially to the young. 

* * * * 

It was very like Mr. Herbert Morrison to talk heresy 
at the Architectural Association’s School of Architecture 
and speak as if he were the most orthodox person in 
London when he made up his mind to destroy Waterloo 
Bridge. There are not many people who would talk so 
confidently about their more flagrant misdeeds. _ Is it 
sheer bluff on his part, or is it self-deception, to 
say that public opinion is practically 100 per cent. 
behind the London County Council when, to serve no 
useful purpose, it begins pulling down the monument of 
Rennie? He used a favourite device of rhetoricians when 
he endeavoured to confuse admiration for the old bridge 
with lack of respect for the new architecture. If Mr. 
Morrison were true to his principles—and had the chance 
—he would pull down Westminster Abbey and erect a 
Shell-Mex building in its place. It must be very pleasant 
for him to have so little consciousness of sin in this 
matter that he can positively ‘“* feel that he has had the 
best of the argument all along.” 

- * * * 


Sir John Simon, unable to indulge a taste for Latin 
quotations in the House of Commons, enjoyed himself at 
the Horatian Society last Friday ; but The Times had 
its revenge upon him for quoting so hackneyed a line as 
Odi profanum volgus et arceo by misprinting the last word 
aroeo. Sir John recalled the comment which F, E. Smith 
once whispered to his fellow-Ministers when a Kentish 
hop-grower complained: ‘ ’ops from ’ere and ’ops from 
there, but never a ’op from Kent ”—AMagnas inter opes 
inops, said Smith. A member of the Labour Party, on 
reading the story, was prompt to point out that the 
Horatian line goes nicely back into the party slogan— 
** Opelessness in the midst ef epulence.” JANUS. 
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THE WORKERS UNDER FASCISM 


By JOHN BROWN 


Rome, corporativism seemed a reality. But to 
the workers whose lodgings I was sharing in the Piazza 
Cavour the corporative State remained a platform phrase. 
They worked as labourers on a building scheme near the 
paths of Caracalla, going out at eight in ti 


ASi talked to officials of some of the ministries in 


he morning and 
returning about 9 p.m., and were members of the building 
workers’ syndicate. Contributions were twopence a 
week, but that was all they knew about the union, for no 
meetings were held. Wages approximated to fifteen 
shillings a week, and some employers were paying less. 
Their friends knew nothing about these corporations, 
thev said, and as for the 40-hour week, about which there 
was so much talk—that had not vet appeared in Rome. 

In Milan, however, I found that several big undertak- 
ings have reduced hours, and have made staff increases. 
But as the reductions of hours were always accompanied 
by drastic pay-cuts, the reform was not popular. The 
wives of some of the factory workers had some pungent 
comments to make on these developments, while it was 
clear that the general level of wages had been lowered 
since the beginning of reorganization. Outside the larger 
plants there is no control over the length of time worked, 
and the big employers feel with some justification that 
they are receiving more than their due share of attention. 
Wage-rates in Lombardy were considerably below those 
of Britain. The basic rate for labourers, for example, is 
equivalent to half a crown a day. Rents are very low, 
of course, but prices were steadily rising as a result of 
Italy's retention of the gold standard, and there is a 
noticeable tendency to cut labour costs everywhere. 

Skilled workers in the textile factories are earning only 
sixpenee per hour, and there are thousands who do not 
earn the equivalent of £1 a week in England. Unem- 
ployment benefit is paid for three months only, after 
which applicants must go to the relief offices. The 
maximum rate of unemployment pay is only five shillings a 
week, although this may be supplemented by a grant in 
kind from the local Fascio if a man is a party member. 
The mass of the working population, however, is outside 
the unemployment-insurance scheme, and men and 
women alike are thrown upon relief and charity funds as 
soon as they become unemployed. If wages in Lombardy 
and Piedmont were below the British level, those paid in 
Calabria and Sicily did not stand comparison. I lived 
among the peasants in Sicily, and took the opportunity 
of seeing how they eked out their tiny incomes. 

In many ways the south of Italy has not yet abandoned 
conceptions of pre-industrialism. Women were paid half a 
crown for a week of 100 hours in some villages, and men 
rarely earned as much as ten shillings. The exploitation 
of the women, who are patient, hard-working, and intelli- 
gent, was the most deplorable feature, but they were 
quite unconscious of this, for the present conditions have 
prevailed for generations. 

In some Sicilian villages no hot meals are cooked for 
more than half the year, the people surviving on a very 
low diet, which would drive the average British worker 
into rebellion within a few days. Some families could not 
even afford the cheap communal wine, and relied upon 
orchard raids for fruit supplies. 

The problem of absentee landlordism was again 
emerging, after a dormant period, and this was causing 
a eertain amount of discontent. But I felt that it would 
not go very far beyond the stage of grumblings in cafés 
and party meetings. For the severe examples made 
last year, when “ malcontents” were whisked away 


to the Lipari Islands concentration camps, have not 
been forgotten. In the quarries near Taormina, I 
heard complaints about the representatives appointed 
by the syndicates to meet the employers, and these 
were duplicated in the north. Each industry is organized 
vertically in regional councils of employers and workers, 
the lower grades of councils including delegates directly 
nominated by the syndicates. The more important 
positions are reserved for those appointed by the govern- 
ment. Whoever is appointed must also have all the 
qualifications required of a parliamentary deputy (7.e., 
must be approved by the Fascist party). In the last 
few years, more and more employers and clerks have 
been appointed to “represent” manual workers on 
these councils, and this has caused considerable murmur- 
ing. The disgust of the miners at being compelled to 
approach a clerk notorious for his “ time-serving ”’ 
attitude to the employers can be well imagined. In 
Lombardy the business leaders I met knew nothing 
of the ‘“ planned production” which was so much on 
the lips of the officials in Rome. Papers were continually 
being sent to them from the Corporations Ministry, 
they admitted, but if they answered them all there would 
be no time left for work! I was given damning evidence 
of foreign orders being lost through the interference of 
the bureaucrats with foreign currency reserves and 
raw material orders, and formed the impression that 
the employers were being needlessly harassed by a 
horde of inefficients. 

That the Ministry has no real policy is obvious from 
its continued retreats whenever a number of employers 
combine to refuse assent to some plan. But the officials 
have always returned to the attack. This meddling 
with the employers is an aspect of Fascist policy that 
is rar 'y stressed. But its importance may be gathered 
from the fact that the business men are turning their 
thoughts more and more in the direction of military 
adventure as a way out of their difficulties. One em- 
ployer, speaking of the gravity of the economic crisis, 
said, ** There have been so many false alarms, but there 
must be something really wrong this time. A war 
would alter everything.” 

Employers admitted quite frankly that Fascist syndi- 
cates were much easier to deal with than the old unions. 
Some of the new organizations had been founded by 
the employers themselves. The principle of syndicate 
organization in practice is that there should be some 
responsible official, whether called a president or a 
secretary, with whom the employer can deal directly 
in the event of a dispute. In this way any attempt 
at mass action or demonstration is forestalled. Factory 
meetings are almost unknown, and it has become an 
unwritten rule for workers to complain only to the 
shop leader. who deals with all matters as he thinks fit, 
and has easy access to the manager. If a really serious 
dispute arises, it is settled by party officials through 
the Labour Court. Lock-outs and strikes are, of course, 
prohibited, strike leaders being liable to two years 
detention and a fine of a thousand lire. 

How far the workers are free to combine may be 
gathered from the fact that in Bologna I was told by 
a shop foreman that any group of three or more em- 
ployees who plan to leave work, or restrict production, 
or even to make a protest which threatens to affect 
other people, are liable to a minimum sentence of twelve 
months in a concentration camp. Needless to say, 
such cases are rare, for in a country honeycombed with 
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Secret Police correspondents, a man with a grievance 
I discovered that the steady, hard- 
working, self-educated type of man with which I had 
grown familiar in the British trade union movement 
was concentrating on the recreational work of the 


has no easy task. 


Dopolavoro in Italy. 


Discontent is spread in patches, but nowhere is it 


of any immediate importance, and the ‘“ underground 


opposition ” story of the Paris exiles is much more of 


IS CRICKET 


es 


a hope than a description. The national leaders hay, 
no qualms about political revolt, believing that jp 
thirteen years they have completely destroyed the root, 
of Socialism and Communism. Since December last 
they have been bringing their weapons to bear againg 
pacifism—so far with complete success, for so much 
economic and social pressure can be brought to beg 
on “ internationalists”’ that only the very resolute 
can make a stand. 


DECLINING ? 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


RICKET never was as good as it used to be. A 
few years ago I went to Lord’s to watch the match 
between the Gentlemen and the Players. Jardine, 
Duleepsinhji, Chapman, Fender were playing; and 


Hobbs, Woolley, Sutcliffe, Larwood, and other heroes of 


the moment. As I stood watching the game, a little 
parson came forward in some slight indignation, and 
asked me where he could buy a score-card. I referred 
him to one of the ground boys. “ You know,” said he, 
“it is absolutely necessary for one to buy a card now- 
adays; these modern players are so much alike—no 
personality!” To sympathize with him, I replied: 
“* Ah, Sir, there are no Ranjitsinhjis and Maclarens at the 
present time; no Jessops.” He positively snorted : 
““No Ranjitsinhjis and Maclarens ? Good heavens, Sir, 
the game had gone long before then! ” 

I think we may take it for granted that in a few years 
from now we shall look back, those of us who grow old, 
and deplore the lack of a Bradman, a Hammond, a —, 
but who else is there to name from the contemporary 
lists ? I am trying to be fair to the present ; I set forth 
on this article convinced that I could find a modern 
cricketer of character and personality for every cricketer 
of yesterday gifted in the same rare way. Bradman and 
Hammond, yes: they could step into the company of the 
immortals, and stand side by side with Grace, Stoddart, 
Lohmann, Trumper, J. T. Tyldesley and the rest. There 
is the incomparable Woolley left to us, too; but he 
belongs to the Golden Age, to the period of before the 
War. For the life of me, and devoted for ever to cricket 
though I am, in good years or in bad, I cannot today see 
on our cricket fields the rich nature, the strong indi- 
viduality, of the past—and I do not hark back for my 
comparisons to the legendary years of the Grand Old 
Man and Peel and Briggs and Arthur Shrewsbury. 

Think only of the Maurice Tate and Philip Mead of 
1924 or thereabouts, of Hobbs as he was in his pomp, of 
Parkin, J. W. H. T. Douglas, Emmott Robinson, and 
George Gunn. These were not only cricketers ; they were 
“‘ originals,” to use the homely old word, men who used, 
consciously or unconsciously, the game of cricket as a 
way of life. Emmott Robinson and Rhodes liked to 
walk on to a Leeds wicket before a match began and 
examine the turf. They would press and cajole it tenderly 
with their fingers. “ It'll be ‘sticky’ at four o’clock, 
Emmott,” Rhodes would say. ‘* No, Wilfred,” Emmott’s 
reply would be, “ half past!” I find that if I wish to 
talk about cricket with a player it is to an old playerthat I 
must turn; the young men seldom discuss the game, 
and usually they are in haste to “ go somewhere.” They 
lack, as a class, the sense of the historical background of 
cricket. 

When I was a young man, I often talked with 
Lancashire batsmen and bowlers, such as Tyldesley, 
Dean, Sharp, Coox; they spoke proudly of the masters 
who had been their predecessors. My experience of the 
post-War cricketers, taking them in the lump, is that 


they are certain the “ old ’uns ” were of little use at al]! 
“ Do you really think W. G. Grace would have been able 
to play the ‘ googly’? ” This question was put to me 
not long ago by a young player of considerable renown, 
The note of doubt was in his voice. It would have been 
useless to point out that “ W. G.” solved every problem 
designed by bowlers (and rough wickets) in his long 
career, and that we could therefore safely assume he 
would have gone on solving them. Besides, is the 
“googly,” because it is modern, the greatest of balls? 
Grace stopped Spofforth’s  breakback; —Freeman’s 
“ googly ” might have seemed child’s play to him. There 
is no trick in the contemporary bowler’s trade that was 
not countered by cricketers of the pre-War period, 
The new ball and its swerve, supposed to be as deadly 
and as “ modern ” as poison gas, has never been bowled as 
viciously as Hirst bowled it. But R. H. Spooner played 
Hirst brilliantly by means of quick strokes to the on and 
to leg. There have never been greater “ googly ” bowlers 
than Vogler, Faulkner and Schwarz. And R. H. Spooner 
conjured loveliness out of their spinning mysteries. 
I mention Spooner particularly in this argument— 
whatever it is—because he was the perfect example of 
the free stroke player of the Golden Age ; and it is the 
batsman of the Spooner order that the modern sceptic 
has in mind when he imagines that bowling of the present 
age would be found incomprehensible by the darlings of 
my youth. 


As I say, cricket has always been a-declining and a-falling 
off. In a copy of Wisden published round about 1899, an 
interview appeared with Alfred Shaw ; he deplored the 
absence of great bowlers and the general deterioration 
in spin and length. The complaint of Alfred was uttered 
in a period that was made luminous by the beautiful 
arts of Lockwood, Richardson, Giffen, J. T. Hearne, 
Lohmann and Walter Mead. It is human nature to 
grumble at the things we adore, and to look back on olden 
times and see them through romantic mists. None the 
less, the grumbles of the present year, the present discon- 
tents, are not the same as the ancient ones. Nobody 
dreamed of accusing Maclaren, Ranjitsinhji, Trumper, 
Tyldesley, Jessop, A. O. Jones, and R. E. Foster of a lack 
of scoring strokes. Nobody suggested that England was 
short of a fast bowler in the heyday of Richardson, 
Kortright, W. M. Bradley, Lockwood and Mold—and they 
and a host of other fast bowlers were playing the game 
at the same time. Cricket is as clever in its own way today 
as ever it was; tactics change from year to year. But 
somehow the contemporary cleverness does not produce 
the big man. 

The inswinger of Bowes is probably as nasty to play 
as ever the offbreak of Richardson was. The point is that 
Bowes does not bowl his inswinger as continuously as 
Richardson bowled his offbreak. The other day at 
Leeds, England failed to beat South Africa for want of a 
sustained attack. We all applauded the “ magnificent 
effort of Bowes ” ; we told ourselves that he had bowled 
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himself to a standstill and had been foiled by want of 
support. The truth is that Bowes sent down 19 overs in 
three spells separated from one another by lunch, tea, 

and refreshments taken to the field every hour. Tom 
Richardson once bowled at Old Trafford against Australia 
for three and a half hours unchanged, and nearly won 
a match himself. Our standards have turned awry ; no 
fast bowler today would dream of working for one hour 
without a rest. We shake the welkin because Hammond, 
with his side as safe as houses, scores fifty runs in an 
In 1899, at Kennington Oval, England lost five 
“sticky ” pitch for 48; England were a 
Jessop came in and cut and drove 105 in 
It is true that Jessop was Jessop, 
most scientific and swift 
But a Jessop is not 
imagin- 


hour. 
wickets on a 
beaten side. 
seventy-five minutes. 
the most wonderful, the 
hitter the game has ever known. 
a mere batting technique that goes by itself; 
atcn and will were needed to drive Jessop’s superb 
engine. 

And I ask myself often, ‘ Would an England cricketer 
today, even if blessed with Jessop’s technique, dream of 
batting in a Test Match as Jessop did that immortal 
afternoon at the Oval?” Albert Trott once drove a ball 
over the pavilion at Lord’s ; he could not have done it 
by accident ; he must have thought about it and con- 
sidered the deed possible and desirable. I suggest— 
difidently and for argument’s sake—that no cricketer of 
the present moment ever goes to Lord’s visualizing 
a drive over the pavilion, or a spell of fast bowling lasting 


three and a half hours, or an innings of a hundred ir 
seventy-five minutes in a Test Match. 

The game has become mainly an affair of professional 
skill. And it is a fine skill—but at the back of it thrifs 
and economy rule. Cricket has never touched great 
heights in the absence of an amateur example and 
control. The amateur is passing from first-class cricket. 
Indeed, judging by this year’s University match, he is 
passing from the game, as an artist and stylist, altogether 
There is no England captain by divine right today. 
Maclaren, Jackson, Fry, the Fosters, A. O. Jones, all of 
these amateur cricketers—and there were a score of 
others—could have been seen at Lord’s once on a time 
in the same match. ‘“ You couldn’t help playing well,” 
said J. T. Tyldesley to me many years ago, * with Mr. 
Maclaren at the other end, or Mr. Spooner.” The land 
is not naked at the present time; there are 
cricketers everywhere. There have probably never been 
batsmen more efficient than Bradman, Headley and 
Bruce Mitchell. But where, oh where, are the delightful 
artists ? There is Hammond, of course. Better still, 
there is Woolley, who has never in his life compromis ed 
with his true gifts. He has always batted gracior 
freely—or not at all. Never has he bored a crowd ; 
never has he stayed in at the price of denying his own 
true strokes. He is today the only cricketer in the land 
of whom you can say for certain: ** He'll give us intense 
pleasure, or he'll get out.” And that, in a word, is 
where we are in first-class cricket in 1935, 


capabl 2 





TARIFFS AND TAMMANY 


By D. W. 


? all the debates about beet-sugar, one simple truth 

has emerged. The receipt of large sums of money, 
taken directly from the Treasury, is, in itself, a good 
political title to more money from the same source. The 
stoppage of the money, so its recipients inform us, will be 
very inconvenient to them. What will they do without 
it? The plea touches all sympathetic hearts, most of 
all it touches the sympathetic hearts of members of 
Parliament who represent constituencies where the sub- 
sidy has done good. The Marquess of Titchfield (Newark, 
U.) tells us of the ** grave anxiety among those connected 
with the sugar beet industry.” Mr. Henderson Stewart 
(Fife E., L. Nat.) said that ‘* whatever the original form 
of the sugar duties might have been they were now part 
and parcel of our general protectionist system, and that 
being so there was no reason why the sugar industry 
should be debited with liabilities which were not debited 
to other industries.” This argument would probably 
not have commended itself to the late Lord Oxford, for 
whose constituency Mr. Henderson now sits, but who 
can doubt that it will commend itself to the farmers of 
one of the few Scottish counties which have got some- 
thing out of the subsidies? I am not imputing evil 
motives to either member of Parliament; if either of 
them had acted in any other way, he would have shown 
a rashness which would unfit him for politics. I am 
suggesting that in our national balance-sheet we should 
now begin to carry an item hard to calculate statistically, 
but not hard to recognize, the damage done to Parlia- 
mentary government by the political repercussions of 
protection. 

First among these is the weakening of party discipline 
and the consequent weakening of responsible government. 
If Fascism is less of a menace in Britain than in any other 
country, it is not due merely to freedom slowly broadening 
down, &e., &e., but to the absence in Britain of the 
itritations aroused in Italy, Germany, France, by the 


BROGAN 

inability of the executive government to get anything 
done, by its subjection to Parliamentary groups, to t 
wrecking of great national inte wate gate policies on the 


reef of Parliamentary revolt built up by the neve r-endiny 
labours of hawkers and buyers of local and, in some 


cases, personal favours. The charges made by Burke 
against the Chatham administration have been mad- 
ond are made against Parliamentary systems which allo 


the individual member to put local against national! 
interest ; which make it profitable to be member tor 
Buncombe and which make it highly expensive to ignore 
the immediate needs of local blocks of interest in favour 
of any long-range policy. The comparative immunity 
of the British system from these evils has been the main 
strength of the British constitution. We might not like 
the policy of the government or we might deplore its 
lack of any policy ; had not to contemplate the 
spectacle of a government with a policy and terrified 
to put it into effect. Now. a government, depending on 
a party with a doctrinal and personal allegiance ‘to 
the industry the subsidy is supposed to benefit, dodges 
the issue by appointing a commission—and then 
dodges the new issue by putting off the decision t 
next year—or for ever. 

What a light this casts on the mechanism of a 
“ scientific tariff.” How long will it be before a govern- 
ment imitates Mr. Coolidge and appoints independer 
commissioners—if they will give in a resignation 
advance to be used if their independence is proving 
awkward ? How long before the question of party funds 
becomes a scandal far more alarming than that provoked 
by the lavish additions to the House of Lords by Mr. 
Lloyd George? How long will it be before other -con- 
stituencies ask for their quid pro quo? How long betore 


Greenock demands of its member (who is also a member 
of the Cabinet) tangible compensation for the damage 
done to its sugar-refining industry ie: e beet subsidy ? 
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_What will Clydebank say when work on the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ ends at last? Why should it not imitate East 
Anglia and ask for a continuance of the subsidy? If it 
be answered that there is no place for a second *‘ Queen 
Mary,’ why not reply that only the subsidy is wanted, 
the actual shipbuilding can be omitted ? Shall we have 
our unlaunched ships and unspun cotton to offset our 
ungrown hops ? 

There is, said that discredited writer, Adam Smith, 
a great deal of ruin in a nation (like most critics of Pro- 
fessor Smith I quote from memory). I don’t believe 
that sugar beet and sugar politics will ruin the nation, 
but they will harm it. The £20,000,000 or £40,000,000 
paid to the beet-sugar growers and refiners are a small 
part of the price that will have to be paid if it is once 
realized that in Britain, as in other countries, an active 
interest in politics is going to pay groups and localities 
and that there is no real public opinion, intellectual or 
moral, against any raid on the exchequer that can present 
a barely plausible case. Once this is realized, the rush 
may be so hurried that quite valuable political habits 
may be trampled underfoot. 

While a long comparative immunity from these raids 
gives a faint hope that the hankerings after such raids 
are not yet (as they are in America) an ineradicable bad 
habit, it also makes it more diflicult to arouse a realization 
of the danger. In a country that has known protection 
for a generation or so, the political tricks of the trade 
are accepted as inevitable. This acceptance makes hope 
ef reform very faint, but it makes for intellectual clarity. 

To scrutinize a voting list on the American. tariff 
without investigating, at any rate, the local interests 


ROBABLY the world in general has no idea of what 

the latest fashion in mountaineering is like, nor 
any conception of the desperate struggles that now take 
place in the Alps every summer. Pending the outbreak 
of the next world-war, there can be no doubt that it is in 
the Alps that the battlefield of the nations is to be found, 
for a few Austrians, French, Germans and Italians have 
developed mountaineering to a pitch of intensity, and 
indeed ferocity, that was never dreamt of formerly. It 
is remarkable, too, that this warfare against the moun- 
tains is carried on in the same sort of spirit as was the 
war that broke out in 1914, for even patriotism is dragged 
in to play its part in inflaming international jealousies, 
and the mentality of the protagonists is such that parties 
of rival nationality, contending to be first on a new climb, 
refer to fellow mountaineers as “ the enemy.” 

Various reasons have led to this desperate state of 
affairs. Mountaineering has been going on for so long 
that by now no Alpine peak worthy of the name remains 
virgin. Not only that, but every mountain of the slightest 
importance has also been climbed by every reasonable route. 
Even in our own small hills in Cumberland, Scotland and 
Wales, every crag, cleft and cliff has been seamed with 
new routes, and charted in intricate diagrams in a multi- 
tude of climbers’ guide-books, till nothing is left for the 
ambitious to do. 

In chmbing in the British Isles, however, the only 
danger to be faced is the danger of falling off the moun- 
tain. It is indeed sufficiently considerable, but in the 
Alps the struggle is on a far bigger scale, for snow and 
ice mountains, besides giving more scope for fatal falls, 
provide a far wider range of general risk. In fact, the 
more formidable expeditions in the new style can repro- 
uce very vividly the terrors of the modern battlefield. 





THE NEW MOUNTAINEERING 


By C. F. 
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behind each vote would be farcical: To discuss the win, 
policy of the French chamber without looking to discov, 
whether a Socialist represents Narbonne or Marseille 
would be equally absurd. I should not think of denying 
that there are other forces making for Parliamentay, 
purity in England which will lessen the dangers J hayy 
pointed out. The power of dissolution, the traditio, 
of voting for a national policy, however vague, and leaving 
the details to the cabinet, the possible salvaging of , 
political career by a transfer from one constituency ty 
another, are all powerful antiseptics, but they are not all. 
powerful nor are they incapable of being weakened, 
What will be the use of dissolving a House of Common 
whose hostile majority has been built up on a series of 
electoral calculations of local interest by members who 
have more reason than a Prime Minister for studying the 
probable reactions of Loamshire or of Barchester ? What 
will be the point of refusing to pamper the imitatio, 
Samian ware of Burslem, if the only alternative is to wiy 
a new constituency by promising to pamper the wing 
of South Wales ? 

Now (if ever) is the acceptable time for governments, 
no matter what their political complexion, to resolye 
that “ planning ” shall not be reduced to sectional job- 
bery and the work of the Mother of Parliaments to what 
Burke called “a confused and scuffling bustle of local 
agency.” Now is the time, before a couple of general 
elections have begun to teach voters and candidates alike 
the meaning of practical politics. Ten years hence it 
will be too late; then the most the soured or cynical 
spectators can hope for (and it will be a great deal to 
hope for !) will be a relaxation of the laws of libel. 


MEADE 


The young thruster in the Alps argues today that the safe 

routes have all been done, so that only the dangerous 
climbs are left. In order to achieve a new climb, there- 
fore, he is quite willing to spend hour after hour toiling 
up ice and snow gullies that’ are not only far steeper than 
the roof of any house, but form the channel for every 
missile that the mountain has to discharge. Precarious 
towers of ice, like tipsy church steeples, threatening the 
climber: from thousands of feet above his head, volleys 
of falling stones, invisible owing to their velocity, and 
pouring down the funnel up which, like some industrious 
but perverted insect, he is so laboriously crawling, present 
no terrors to him. He knows quite well that his undoubted 
skill is utterly powerless to save him from the relentless 
operation of the laws of chance, and he does not care. 

The recent climbs on the Matterhorn afford the most 
astonishing examples of the new craze. Till 1931 the 
mountain had always been climbed as nearly as possible 
by its ridges, and its faces had generally been left severely 
alone, for there the danger caused by the unceasing dis- 
integration of the rocks was evident to everyone. In 
1931, however, two young German brothers, in two days 
of desperate climbing, stormed the northern face, follow- 
ing the grooves made by falling stones, and spending 4 
dreadful night huddled in their “ tent-sack ” suspended 
to the precipice. One of the brothers was subsequently 
killed during a similar climb in the eastern Alps. 

Since 1931 all the remaining faces of the Matterhorn 
have been climbed, and an Italian party spent eleven 
hours on the south face in climbing only a thousand feet. 
The expedition of course lasted much longer than this, 
and during ten hours of it the climbers, to use their own 
expression, “‘ were in the unpleasant company of !a/ling 
stones.” 
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Atheory favoured by this new school of mountaineering 
is that since the mountains give no quarter, and are to 
be attacked regardless of risk and regardless even of bad 
weather, all means are fair, as in love or war. Conse- 
quently every kind of artificial aid is employed; pegs 
are hammered into rock or ice, rope is passed through 
holes in the pegs, and “* karabiner,” a sort of larger variety 
of the clasp on a watch-chain, are attached to the climbers’ 
waists, enabling them, when in difficulty or benighted, to 
clamp themselves to the balustrade of rope that they have 
fixed, and to remain in suspense—in every sense of the 
word. 

Among the Dolomite rock mountains this system even- 
tually enabled a party of guides, actuated apparently by 
patriotic motives, to climb the two thousand feet of the 
yertical and occasionally overhanging northern precipice 
of the Grosse Zinne, on which they spent many strenuous 
days and nights, returning repeatedly to the attack. 

The climax of all these modern exploits was the recent 
ascent of the north wall of the Grandes Jorasses. For 
years international battles have been fought on this 
forbidding ice-bound precipice that rises almost sheer for 


between three and four thousand feet above the Mer-de- 
glace, the great glacier at Chamonix. On these crags 
lives have been lost repeatedly ; one man had the head of 
his ice-axe, which was slung to his waist, “* pulverized ” 
by a falling stone, and the rope uniting one pair of 
climbers was severed by another missile. Many nights 
were spent in bivouacking on the precipice, and, as 
artificial aids, one party actually carried a hundred pegs, 
750 feet of rope, twenty-five karabiner, ten stirrups and 
six hammers. 

What of the future then? Is mountaineering doomed 
to become a branch of engineering for the delectation of 
fanatics ? No, for the mountaineer with a sense of 
proportion, and a reasonable man’s distaste for self- 
immolation on the altars of tribal gods, will remain faithful 
to the mountains, and will love them rather for them- 
selves than for the sake of the “ kick ” that he can get 
out of climbing them. To him the Alps will always remain 
unchangeable ; yet no expedition, however often repeated, 
can seem to him commonplace, and in the mountains he 
will always be content. It is on him that the future of 
mountaineering depends. 






£1,000 A YEAR COMMUNISM 


By THOMAS BURNS 


HAT wise compére of the modern scene, Mr. H. G. 

Wells, returning from the U.S.A., has given us in 
his new book an explanation of two American political 
phenomena which have puzzled us lately in England. I 
mean those fantastic figures, Huey Long, the Kingfish of 
Louisiana, and the broadcasting priest, Father Coughlin. 
Other writers visiting the States have found in their 
eccentricities a perfect Aunt Sally for witty articles. 
But that is far from explaining them. What is the secret 
of their immense hold over the American public? Why 
do millions of ordinary citizens all over the American 
continent rush excitedly to switch in as soon as either of 
them is announced on the air? They must be more than 
mere vulgar tricksters, with promises of a new Heaven on 
this old earth which they cannot hope to perform. That isa 
trick too stale even for the rather gullible American public. 
There is a ring of true conviction behind their words 
which seems to voice the groping, inarticulate convictions 
of millions. And now today, so vastly powerful has 
become their political influence on a nation-wide scale 
that even the great Roosevelt has thought it time to steal 
a little of their thunder. 


Mr. Wells has, I think, put his finger on their true 
significance. He sees them, for all their repulsive bally- 
hoo, their windy oratory, their sometimes rather muddled 
economics, as the voice of common sense, the voice of the 
deep and fundamentally right convictions of the mass of 
humanity face to face with a Bedlam world of economic 
paradoxes ; if not as the infallible voice of Truth, at any 
rate as a gigantic portent of it in our time. The average 
American looks out on a world of far more startling para- 
dox than our own, a world of grain rotting and crops 
ploughed into the ground while people starve, of industrial 
plant 75 per cent. idle while people clamour for goods, a 
world not so much of wickedness as of fantastic silliness. 
To him Huey and Coughlin seem to talk, not beautiful 
fairy stories, but the merest common sense. What do 
they promise? First, ‘‘ Share the wealth,” and second, 
“ £1,000 a year income for every family in the U.S.A.” 
It is stupid to be so put off by the antiquated economics 
of the first as not to recognize the fundamental common 
Sense and possibility of the second. For what Huey Long 
and lather Coughlin are really promising the slump- 
shattered millions of America is Luxury Communism, or 











£1,000 a year Communism. It is that wicked bogey from 
Russia respectabilized on a luxury basis : it is the most 
sensible proposition advanced in any nation since the War: 
and it is a political creed against which there are prejudices 
but no reasonable arguments. For what normal human 
being objects to being rich ? No wonder Roosevelt feels 
that Huey holds some trump cards. 

Huey is much too cute to offer Russian semi-starvation 
Communism; no workman even on the dole would 
bother to vote for it. He offers £1,000 a year Luxury 
Communism, and millions vote for it. Is Luxury Com- 
munism possible? And if it is in America, would it 
work here ? Is a £1,000 a year income for every family 
in these two great industrial countries an economic possi- 
bility ?. Given common sense and goodwill, there is no 
physical reason whatsoever why every family in this 
country and that should not have an annual purchasing 
power of at least £1,000. Britain and America are both 
equipped with enormously powerful modern mass-pro- 
duction industries capable of supplying every member of 
their vast populations, were the demand for it financially 
mobilized, with goods and services and comforts in 
limitless, almost effortless abundance. The plenty-pro- 
duction powers of modern industry are, in fact, only 
limited by the consuming capacity and the desires of 
the human beings it serves. Potentially, in Britain and 
America the age-long dream of mankind could come true : 
it only needs a little elementary common sense about 
distribution to realize the Age of Plenty ; and it may be 
that this common sense will take the form of Luxury 
Communism. 

As to methods of attaining it, of course “ Share the 
wealth ” is ridiculous nonsense. It rests on the anti- 
quated pre-Industrial Revolution notion that wealth, or 
a country’s power of producing goods, food, and services 
for its inhabitants, is limited to a certain definite amount, 
and that if 10 per cent. of the population are wealthy, 
the 90 per cent. rest must necessarily go short: and 
that therefore the only way of enriching the poor is to 
rob the rich. Today, when the problem of producing 
goods in almost limitless quantities has for all practical 
purposes been solved, such a theory is obsolete nonsense. 
Various methods have been proposed of distributing 
purchasing power (of say up to £1,000 per family) to the 
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large majority of our population whose buying capacity 
at present is only round the £100—-£150 a year mark. 
To me, as an employer and mass-production manu- 
facturer, the most obviously simple method is by a nation- 
wide agreed wage-inflation by all employers on a gradually 
increasing scale. ‘Today, when through increasing use of 
labour-saving machinery in every industry human labour 
costs or wages are no longer anything like the whole cost 
of an article but more like a half (in my own nearer a 
quarter), it is perfectly possible, by doubling wages, to 
increase costs only by 50 per cent. while public purchasing 
power or wages have increased 100 per cent. 

It is difficult for us in England to think of Communism, 
not as the Russian political bogey and wicked anti-Christ 
that has been held up to us for so many years, but as a 
definite economic possibility, a convenient way out of 
the present muddle. Communism as politics is of second- 
rate academic interest: even the Russians have never 
bothered about the equality of man. But as economics 
it is of red;hot, up-to-the-minute interest. I am as 
much opposed as any man in this country to violent 
social upheaval and beggaring the rich, because I am 
rich myself. But Luxury Communism seems to offer 
social peace, plenty, the jam as well as the plain bread 
of life for us all. There is all the difference in the world 
between the semi-starvation standard of life which is 
still the best Russian Communism can offer, even after 








VESAK 


By J. VISAYA-TUNGA 


H™ different the Moon is in the tropical sky. She 

is native there. In cold skies she moves like a 
slave in a Roman triumph, tied to some ever-moving 
chariot, which gives her no halt. In the warm sky 
over my land the Moon truly rides the* heavens, exulta- 
tion in every inch of her progress through the transparent 
clouds that salute her as she moves on, pauseless, but 
unhurried. 

The crescent Moon, rising early, setting early, is the 
Lover’s Moon. The waning Moon is the Moon bent on 
her own secret errands, rising late and setting before we 
have risen for the day. The Full Moon is the Moon that 
is at the service of Man and Nature alike, and takes 
delight in serving. Of the twelve Full Moons, the most 
glorious is the Full Moon of Vesak, our name for the 
month of May. 

And those delightful chroniclers of old who wrote the 
chronicles of the Buddha made his day of birth, of death, 
of marriage, of renunciation, of becoming Buddha (He 
who has complete Bodhi or Wisdom) and of attaining 
Nirvana, the Day of the Full Moon of Vesak. Which 
shows they were well qualified to be chroniclers. 

And we in Urala, in common with millions of our 
<o-religionists observe this day in a spirit of happy 
tervour that is more spiritual than religious. On this 
day we wake up earlier than usual, about four o’clock, 
or at the latest by five. In the sky there is still a 
silvered moon growing fainter at the approach of the 
Sun. On the grass the dew hangs on, aware of its last 
hour, all its vitality concentrated into tiny balls of 
mercury. As the first rays of the sun cut through the 
morning air charging it with warmth, we bathe. Then 
we change into fresh laundered white cotton. The 
males in a cloth draped around the waist, falling soberly 
up to the ankles with a short Cameesa for an upper 
garment. The women dress in their usual style, cloth, 
and over-bodice, but of course in white cotton, with 
no trimmings. Nor is any jewellery worn. Both 


males and females wear a shoulder cloth which covers 


two stupendous Five-Year plans, through its late start 
in industry, and the Luxury Communism of £1,000 a vie 
or more, which a rich, highly organized industrial country 
like Britain or America could offer its whole populatioy, 
Yor while politically Russia in 1917 was the most ppp. 
mising country in the world for the try-out of the Con, 
munist experiment, economically it was, and still is, the 
most hopelessly ill-equipped for the successful fruitio, 
of that experiment; and while England and perhaps 
America may still seem the least likely countries in the 
world to adopt Communism, economically they are the 
best equipped, given common sense and goodwill, to cary 
out that experiment with incalculable benefit both to the 
Haves and the Have-nots. It may be civilization’s only 
way out without a smash. : 

How would Britain react to such a suggestion? Xo 
doubt London and the Home Counties, comfortable an 
prosperous in this Jubilee year, would reply that Luxury 
Communism is a luxury they could well do without, 
But there are the 5,000,000 men and women of Scotland, 
the 20,000,000 of England’s decaying industrial North, 
the 2,500,000 of Wales, all living in the valley of the 
shadow of Poverty. To them it would be like the sun 
shining in splendour on a new and happier world. 

Yes, if one had the time and the flow of oratory, jt 
would be worth having a shot at being the Hucy of 
Britain. 





MOON 





the left shoulder. 


This is a special symbol of the special 
ritual we as good Buddhists are going to observe on 
this day. 

By this time the sound of temple bells and of temple 
drums cleave the air and make us impatient to start. 


Now at last we are ready. It is a big party. We have 
the complete family of the Aunt-of-the-House-by-the- 
Road, her married daughter and husband and children, 
her other daughters and sons—so many in fact that we 
must not stop to count. My other aunts, with numerous 
other boys and girls and elders of both sexes that have 
joined us. Though none of us want to ride, we have 
our single-bullock cart accompanying us, carrying 
hampers of food, baskets of flowers, packets of candles 
and incense. 

For our route is first the Vanduramba temple where 
we shall join the worshippers and be duly given Sil— 
the injunction of the Eight Precepts—and after that 
the temple at Lellvala, where there is a special Pinkama. 

We start. We all carry sprigs of Arecanut flower in 
our hands. Some are carrying whole basketfuls of 
various other flowers—Ruk, a rare, fragrant, jungle 
flower, yellow Rukatthana, next to the arecanut flower 
the favourite temple flower, lotus, white and red, collected 
by my uncle’s enterprise from a lake in distant Udala- 
mattha, and hibiscus and marigold and jasmine, and 
rose and gardenia, in fact almost every kind of available 
flower except those we use at our Devil Dances. On the 
road we meet more crowds. The whole landscape is full 
of white-clad people. The green of jungle, and coconut 
grove and rice-field receives little attention today and 
remains a mere back-ground. 

The sun shines with full vigour now. And as we turn 
from the high-road into the steep path that leads to the 
Temple we turn back to gaze at the continual stream of 
worshippers still on the road on their way. What a 
crowd there is in the temple court-yard. Yet how 
gracefully they move, on softly-sounding bare feet over 
the sand-strewn court-yard, 
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The Bhikku, or priest, radiating true joy, stands on the 
steps of the Vihara (the Image House). We all kneel 
down and the Bhikku recites one after another the Eight 
Precepts which we repeat after him. The precepts 
enjoin us to refrain during the twenty-four hours of Sil 
from taking the life of living creatures, from stealing, 
from sexual indulgence, from lying, from alcohol and 
drugs, from the use of chairs or beds, from food between 
noon and sunrise, from the use of perfume, from witnessing 
any entertainment that indulges the senses. 

Crowd after crowd surge towards the Bhikku, recite 
the Atia Sil and move off to offer flowers, burn incense 
and candle before the images, before the Dagoba, and 
around the sacred Bo Tree. After these rites some choose 
to remain at the temple, others go to other temples. We 
start on Our way to the Lellvala Temple. A discourse 
by a famous Bhikku is in progress there as we arrive. 
We take our seats on the mats on the floor. After an 
hour the discourse comes to an end and we start on a repe- 
tition of the ritual before the various shrines of the temple. 
During intervals the Berava caste drum-beaters, gaily 
decked in ceremonial head-dress, jacket and sarong, 
perform special dances to the accompaniment of special 
temple tunes. The evening comes on without our being 
aware of it. The oil wicks and candles are lighted in 
surprisingly quick succession. And the Vesak Full Moon 
is there in the sky shedding its loveliest light on that con- 
course of people, over whom towers the white Dagoba. 
We join the throng of worshippers for the sunset re-recital 
of the Eight Precepts, after which we move hither and 
thither lighting incense and candles before this shrine 
and that altar. We decide not to remain for the second 
and main discourse (Bana, as it is called), for despite our 
yows, the mild pleasure of walking along the road passing 
and being overtaken by streams of people is inviting. 

Moreover, we want to see the decorations and the hanging 
lamps along the road and also enjoy the sight of our own 
lamps back at home. All along the roads, the houses have 
hung Chinese paper lanterns and home-made bamboo 
lamps in clusters. We do not yet have to tilt back our 
heads to see the Moon, but we must raise our eyes, for the 
Moon is mounting, her vast orange rim cut across by the 
branches of coconut palms. As the Moon rises and keeps 
rising, she conjures up for us the scene in a thousand 
temples where yellow-robed monks are sitting facing huge 
eoncourses of devout Buddhists as they sit cross-legged 
listening to an exposition that has not lost its freshness 
though it has been expounded with little variation during 
the course of twelve times two thousand Full Moon nights. 

We come out of the temple, somewhat subdued. We 
take the road back homewards. It is flanked on either 
side by rice-fields, for the village of Lellvala is at low level. 
Hardly a yard of the road seems empty of people. There 
are hardly any shadows, so brilliant is the Moon, and 
what shadows there are seem but shades against the Moon’s 
brilliance. The carters do not light their lanterns on this 
night. They guide their carts along the palm-edged road 
by the light of the Moon. We reach home as the Chinese 
lanterns are burning away the last inch of their candles. 
We put no fresh candles in, but sit about and watch the 
Vesak Moon. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,” JcLty 25th, 1835. 

We are glad that Lord Brougham is so well pleased to be released 
from office: as he is satisfied, no one is mortified or sorry. In 
reference to the remarks on his Scotch dinners and journey 
- +... we may tell him, that his hurried mountebank 
exhibitions in the North, were very different from Lord Eldon’s 
annual attendance at the dinner in honour of the memory of his 
old friend Pitt. But it was not his dining out that was objected 
to, so much as the sort of stuff he talked so profusely after dinner 
—his nonsense, repeated usque ad nauseam, abofit “the revered 
Monarch who lives in the hearts of his people,” his writing letters 
to the King by that night’s post, his announcement of the Do-little 
policy of the Melbourne Ministry, &e. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


T is an old saying that those who go among Spaniards 
must go warily, but we in England never seem to 
have taken the caution greatly to heart. On the contrary, 
we have, for many centuries, gone out of our way to tease 
this proud and vindictive race.” One should be infinitely 
careful with a people so prickly with prejudices, ven- 
geances and distastes. One perceives that one has never 
been careful enough. Our bold seamen, for example ; 
how recklessly they have always adventured into Spanish 
precincts, and still do. Visiting, for purposes of com- 
merce, exploration and acquisition of slaves and gold, 
the coasts of New Spain, they never seemed to learn 
caution, however bitterly they might bewail the sufferings 
inflicted on them when captured by “ this barbarous and 
devilish people, whose cruelty ravens without pause or 
mercy,” who destroyed the meek Indians (without even 
giving them time to be baptized, as the missionaries 
protested) by strange sorts of cruelties never before 
either seen or heard of, falling on them as wolves. 
Not even this made English seamen wary of tweaking the 
whiskers of the fierce wild cat, which had got there first 
and crouched snarling in the way. And now there is 
Captain Kane. And an English lady artist, who still 
lies, it seems, in a Barcelona gaol, awaiting deportation, a 
Spanish informer, whom she had possibly disappointed 
of a tip, having claimed to have heard her pass a remark 
insufliciently appreciative of the government. Perhaps 
the police and judge did not care for her clothes; the 
Spanish are a highly conventional people about female 
wear, and lady artists often less so. 

Be that as it may, it seems incautious at the moment 
for the English to visit Spain, unless they are enquiring, 
as the English habit sometimes is, into foreign prison 
conditions. If they wish to do this, now is their chance 
Someone lately returned from Spain reports that this. 
highly sensitive people are still feeling annoyed by a recent 
British visit of inquiry into their alleged injustices to 
political prisoners, and are resolved to pay us out by 
showing us, if we really want to know, what Spanish 
injustice, and what Spanish prisons, are actually like. 
For that is the kind of characteristically British enterprise 
that inflames and rankles in the haughty bosom of the 
Spaniard. Should emissaries from Spain make the trip 
to this island to enquire after British injustice, we might 
reply similarly, by gaoling such Spanish sailors and 
artists as we could lay hands on. Or, again, we might not, 
since we are a casual and indifferent people and might 
preserve our negligence even in the face of such an affront. 
But the Spanish have their pride; affronts envenom it. 

I think that I shall not visit Spain until her officials 
and people feel that this score has been fully paid; they 
are getting on with it fairly rapidly just now. Meanwhile, 
not to waste a useful supply of ill-feeling, there are various 
English persons who might advantageously be sent on a 
Spanish trip. A few quiet months or years in a Spanish 
prison might be beneficial to many people of whom our 
own more pedantic laws cannot quite contrive the incar- 
ceration. We lack in this country public purgers; we 
are shy of appointing metropolitan police chiefs with the 
firm continental touch, and bearing such ~- names as 
Wolf of Helltown; but we can at least encourage our 
undesirables to join Tourist Parties to Spain, where they 
will doubtless be adequately dealt with by the local 
purgers. Italy also bids fair, at the present rate of 
acceleration of feeling and events, to become a good 
purging-ground for the British, anyhow when no black or 
yellow persons are at hand as counter attractions. It is a 
solemn thought, that before long there may be no 
European country whose prison conditions present any 
secrets to us. 
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The Theatre 


**Close Quarters.” By W. O. Somin. 


Adapted by Gilbert 
Lennox. At the Haymarket 


Tuts play has only two characters. These two are Gustav 
and Liesa Bergmann, a cheerful and irresponsible Communist 
agitator and his devoted misguided wife. Gustav has just 
been promoted to an important and relatively remunerative 
post in his party organization, and has delivered an inflam- 
matory speech attacking their most stubborn enemy, the 
Minister of the Interior, which has been rapturously received. 
He is elated and anxious to celebrate these events. They 
start drinking beer and dancing to the wireless, when suddenly 
the music is interrupted and it is announced that the Minister 
of the Interior has been murdered. Gustav recognizes that 
his speech, coupled with his traditional hatred of the dead 
man, is likely to direct suspicion upon him. He confesses 
that this evening, to make matters worse, instead of coming 
home by his usual way, he returned for a change through the 
wood in which the Minister’s house is situated. Later it is 
announced that the weapon used was a revolver of the same 
type as the one which he generally carries; later still, it is 
announced that the police have found a glove which they 
consider an important clue, and, as it happens, he has lost a 
glove marked with his initials. 

These are the only circumstances which might incriminate 
him, but his wife is so ill at ease and so apprehensive that 
with each hour he becomes more expectant of arrest and the 
less confident of being able to prove his innocence. He is 
on the point of collapse when his wife confesses to him that 
she is herself the Minister's murderer. She reveals to him 
that with the idea (it seems an odd one, but apparently it 
worked) of aiding his career she became the mistress of the 
dead man, who then under the threat of exposing her to her 
husband compelled her to work for him as a spy. His own 
advancement and the hitherto inexplicable detection of 
every move made in secret by his party are in fact both the 
results of his wife’s disloyalty. The weapon she used was 
her husband’s pistol, and when she went out to commit the 
murder she was wearing the pair of gloves from which one is 
now missing. Arrest now seems inevitable; in any case 
his own happiness has been wrecked by his wife’s confession, 
so Gustav puts an end to the situation with a couple of pistol 
shots. A few minutes later it is announced on the wireless 
that the police are satisfied that the glove which they found 
has nothing to do with the crime. 


It would. be ungenerous and pointless to complain that 
Close Quarters is not a work of art of the highest order, because 
its authors have accomplished what they set out to do with 
such skill that they can clearly have no illusions about the 
level at which the play makes its appeal (the trivial gesture 
with which it ends demonstrates clearly enough that a serious 
work of art is not intended, but its effect as a psychological 
thriller is not diminished by it, as the play has really ended 
and made its effect with the deaths of Liesa and Gustav). 
Perhaps the term * psychological thriller’ needs some quali- 
fication : the audience, if it is at all intelligent, becomes aware 
of Liesa’s secret two acts before her husband does, and conse- 
quently can transfer its attention from this component of 
ihe plot to the emotional suspense set up by the situation 
between the two characters. But though both these charac- 
ters have been drawn with considerable skill, the attention 
of the audience is still primarily absorbed by speculation 
on the outcome of the events in which they are involved. 
The subject of the play, in fact, is not human nature, but the 
development of a single highly artificial situation. 

* These reservations must be made of the pisy ; the acting 
can be praised without any qualification. Both Miss Flora 
Robson and Mr. Oscar Homolka give performances of an 
astounding virtuosity. Mr. Homolka, who is an Austrian, 
has mastered a long and exceptionally difficult part with a 
truly miraculous skill. I have never seen anything more 
impressive than his astonishing command of tone and pitch, 
of expression, of facial and digital gesture—in fact of every 
attribute of an unquestionably great actor. Miss Robson’s 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
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acting is little less satisfying, and Miss Irene Hentscher, 
production could not be bettered for its control of Movement 
and atmosphere. The play itself may not be of quite the 
highest quality, but because of its magnificent performang 
no one who claims an interest in the contemporary theaty 
should fail to see it. DEREK VERSCHOy1p, 


The Cinema 


“Private Worlds.” At the Plaza.——* Living on Velvet.” 4 
the Regal. “Rome Express.” At the Royal Cour 


Mr. Forp Mapox Forp once coined the word “ nuvels” ty 
describe the stories he couldn’t treat seriously as art. g, 
one might speak of ‘‘ pictures ” as distinct from films. Prizg, 
Worlds and Living on Velvet are both “ pictures”; ope 
might call them “ flickers” if that word didn’t do less thay 
justice to the slickness of their mediocrity. But becaug 
Miss Claudette Colbert appears in the one and Miss Kay 
Francis in the other, they do supply a kind of entertainment; 
they'll kill time, if you favour that kind of murder, as effec. 
tively as a “‘ nuvel.” You can find plenty of parallels betvyeep 
the flat, easy photography and the prose style of popular 
writers : a sense of loose unbuttoned ease which doesn’t mind 
wasting a few thousand feet or a few hundred pages, which 
never picks out of the mass the sharp detail that puts the 
characters in our world. These are just “ pictures,” one 
picture after another. 

Miss Colbert is always pleasant to look at, and in the right 
part she is an able actress: it will be a long while before | 
forget her performance in It Happened One Night. But in 
Private Worlds she is as badly miscast as she was in Cleopatra, 
She plays the part of a medical psychologist, Dr. Everest, in 
charge of the men’s ward in a lunatic asylum: a woman 
whose sexual life has been arrested when her fiancé was shot 
for cowardice in the War. To the asylum comes a new 
Superintendent, a Frenchman with conservative ideas about 
the value of women doctors ; his development too has been 
checked by tragedy (his sister murdered her husband and 
only his evidence saved her from the chair). So these two 
frozen people are meant to drift towards each other, half 
absorbed in the darkness of their private fantasies. Mr. 
Charles Boyer’s performances are always admirable; you 
can believe, listening to his deep nervous voice, in the icy 
country behind the eyes. But nothing could be less frozen 
than Miss Colbert; she is not an actress who can_ suggest 
abnormality, the austerity of the doctor any more than 
the sensuality of the Egyptian. It is her chief charm that 
she is so normal, she can be nothing but the pleasantest of 
light company. As for the direction, it shies away altogether 
from the subject of insanity: the lunatic asylum is not 
really “used” at all; and the theme of ‘ private worlds,” 
which should have made us disturbingly aware of the small 
difference between the fantasies of doctor and patient, is lost 
in a conventional love story. 

Living on Velvet, too, pretends to treat an abnormal psycho- 
logical case. An airman kills his father, mother and sister 
in a crash; obsessed with the idea that he ought not to 
have survived, he lives recklessly, tempting fate to kill him. 
At a party he and a girl fall in love at sight, and this fantastic 
rapturous evening of sudden love is made charmingly con- 
vineing by the acting of Miss Kay Francis. They marry, 
but the girl leaves him when she can’t rid him of his obsessien, 
and the psychological knot is cut quite arbitrarily by a 
motor accident which brings him to his senses. The picture 
would be nothing without Miss Francis and it doesn’t amount 
to much with her. 

I doubt if anyone will remember either of these pictures 
two years hence. It is more than two years since the pro- 
duction of Rome Express, but the sinister poker game in the 
Pullman between the murderer and his victim, the little 
double-crossing petty thief, sticks in the mind. The film 
came to an abrupt untidy end, but Mr. Conrad Veidt and 
Mr. Donald Calthrop brought to the screen a devilish ruth- 
lessness and a mean cowardice which even the trivial plot 
about a stolen picture couldn’t cramp. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Art Eisenbahn-Jubilaum 
Titian in Venice [Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 
Tats is an important year for big exhibitions of paintings by In Deutschland ist die Eisenbahn hundert Jahre alt geworden 


Qld Masters on the Continent. Thé Italian exhibition in 
Paris is balanced by a big display of the art of the Netherlands 
and of Impressionism at Brussels, and supported by smaller 
shows of Correggio at Parma, eighteenth-century painting 
at Bologna, primitives at Rimini, and later in the year we are 
romised Rembrandt in Holland. But of all these attractions 
perhaps the widest popularity will be achieved by the exhibi- 
tion of Titian which is taking place in Venicc in the mag- 
nificent and appropriate setting of the Palazzo Pesaro. 
It is not by any means a perfect exhibition : certain aspects 
of Titian’s art are very little represented, particularly the 
great mythological paintings, and there are hardly any paint- 
ings which are not already familiar. But to see a hundred 
of Titian’s paintings together provides a valuable means 
of assessing his qualities, and, further, the exhibition is well 
worth visiting to see in a good light paintings which are 
either invisible in dark Venetian churches or hidden away 
in remote and inaccessible churches on the mainland. 

By the very length of his life and the variety of his achieve- 
ment Titian, like Michelangelo, defies concise character- 
ation. It is difficult to find any one adjective, other 
than of pure praise or blame, to describe both the Bacchus 
and Ariadne and the Mond Madonna, not only because these 
works represent different stages in a personal development, 
but because they belong to different movements in the 
history of painting. In their long careers both Titian and 
Michelangelo stretch from the last moment of the earlier 
Renaissance, through the rapid peak moment of the 1520's, and 
end in the moving uncertainty and searching of Mannerism. 

About the early Titian, before 1515, there is the same 
lack of originality as about the early Michelangelo. The 
Bacchus of the latter and the St. Mark of the former 
from the Salute both show their artists applying with 
increased efficiency but with no fresh impulse a style matured 
during the previous generations. From this stage both 
artists seem to have been delivered by suddenly finding that 
they had something to say ; and different forms of Humanism 
led to the creation of such masterpieces as the St. Peter’s 
Piefa or the Titian Bacchanals, which represent two widely 
separated tendencies active at the moment when the Renais- 
sance seemed to reach its purest expression. In the 
Bacchanals Titian is entirely personal; for parallel with the 
new content were developed new technical qualities—unheard 
of richness of colour and freedom of handling. But neither 
Michelangelo nor Titian could remain long in the absolute 
certainty and maturity of these years. The instability of 
affairs in Italy, the Sack of Rome and the decline of Venice 
after the League of Cambrai produced an atmosphere of 
unrest in which such calculated perfection was impossible. 
While Michelangelo was developing from the perfection of 
the Sistine Roof towards the new completeness of the Pauline 
chapel frescoes, Titian was travelling along a parallel road. 
Even in the *30’s, his compositions become troubled ; arresting 
asymmetry replaces exact balance; the types become 
massive rather than elegant; the light dramatic instead of 
even, and the statement is no longer complete but suggestive. 
At this time his technical brilliance stood him in good stead, 
and while floundering after a new style he produced great 
paintings, like the S. Rocco Annunciation, or the Farnese 
portraits. His discoveries in this period consist mainly of 
methods of rendering light effects on different kinds of 
matter, and his solutions are allied to those of the Impression- 
ists. These discoveries find their perfect expression in such 
masterpieces of the last period as the Diana scenes at Bridge- 
water House, or the portrait of Jacopo de Strada. But in 
general it is the religious paintings of the last period which 
show Titian at his most complete. Here Humanist balance 
has vanished to be replaced by the almost mediaeval violence 
and fanaticism of the Counter-Reformation, which finds 
perfect expression in the melodramatic lighting and movement 
of the Annunciation from San Salvatore, in the deliberately 
unreal space of the Transfiguration from the same church, 
or in the tragic overcrowding of the Munich Flagellation. 
With such paintings as these we have stepped out of the 
Renaissance into the genuinely religious art of Mannerism. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


und dieses Eisenbahn-Jubilium gibt uns eine gute Gelegenheit, 
uns an die * gute, alte’? und uns ziemlich unbekannte Zeit 
zu erinnern. 

Schon die Aegypter hatten Spurbahnen zum Fortbewegen 
der Gotterbilder, diese Spuren waren gleichmassig in Stein 
geschlagen. Dann treffen wir solche Bahnen in deutschen 
Bergwerken ; hier wurden die Kohlenwagen auf Holzspur- 
bahnen gefahren. Im 17. Jahrhundert wurden diese Bahnen 
in England eingefiihrt, seit 1767 wurden eiserne Schienen 
verwendet. Zuerst benutzte man Pferde zum Ziehen der 
Wagen, aber schon 1804 verwendete Trevithick in Wales eine 
Dampfmaschine. Dann liess Stephenson am 27. September 
1825 auf der Stockton-Darlington-Bahn den ersten Per- 
sonenzug fahren, der fiir sechs Meilen eine Stunde Fahrzeit 
brauchte. Fiinf Jahre spiiter wurde die Strecke Liverpool- 
Manchester eriffnet. Unter den Teilnehmern dieses histo- 
rischen Tages befand sich auch der Niirnberger Kaufmann 
Johannes Scharrer. 

Dieser Scharrer war von der Ejisenbahn begeistert. Er 
versuchte zuerst in Preussen sein Gliick. Aber man wies ihn 
in Berlin ab. So kam er 1832 wieder in seine Vaterstadt und 
gewann hier allmahlich die Biirgermeister von Fiirth und 
Niirnberg sowie einige Kaufleute fiir sein Projekt. Bereits im 
Mai 1833 ging eine * Einladung zur Griindung einer Gesell- 
schaft fiir die Errichtung einer Eisenbahn mit Dampfkraft 
zwischen Niirnberg und Fiirth”’ an die Offentlichkeit. Nach 
einen weiteren halben Jahr konnte die ‘* Ludwigs-Eisenbahn- 
Gesellschaft * gegriindet werden. England lieferte die Mas- 
chinen. Stephenson empfahl einen englischen Ingenieur fiir 
die Bauleitung, aber die Niirnberger wollten nicht 7.000 
Gulden fiir den Ingenieur und 3.500 Gulden fiir den Dolmet- 
scher zahlen. So fand man spiiter den bayrischen Bezirks- 
ingenieur Denis, der in Amerika und England studiert hatte. 
Denis errechnete fiir den Bau einen Preis von 132.000 Gulden. 
Spiter musste man noch 26.000 Gulden dazulegen. Trotzdem 
wurde die Bahn ein gutes Geschift. Scharrer wurde Direktor 
der Eisenbahngesellschaft und bekam 12.000 Gulden Jahres- 
gehalt. Er blieb auf diesem Posten bis zu seinem Tod im 
Jahre 1844. Die Gesellschaft verteilte 20°/, Dividende, um 7°, 
mehr als vorgesehen. Die Bahn selbst lief auf ihrer 6 km 
Strecke abwechselnd mit **Pferdekriften” und mit Dampf-kraft. 

Die deutsche Eisenbahn war die sechste in der Welt. Nach 
England (Stockton, 41 km) war Oesterreich (Budweis, 64 km) 
gefolgt. Dann kam Frankreich (Etienne, 18 km), Amerika 
(Baltimore, 24 km), Belgien (Briissel, 20 km) und im selben 
Jahre Deutschland. 

Nun ist in Niirnberg, der Stadt Diirers, Vischers, Sachsens, 
Scharrers und Streichers, der Stadt der Meistersinger und der 
Nazi-Partei-Tage die Ausstellung ‘* Hundert Jahre deutsche 
Eisenbahn ” feierlich eréffnet wurden. Die Ehrengiiste, unter 
ihnen der Reichsverkehrminister Eltz von Riibnach, der 
Reichsbahndirektor Julius Dorpmiiller und der Pogrom- 
Fiihrer Julius Streicher, wurden in der grossen Umlade-Halle 
des Rangierbahnhofes empfangen. Der Festmarsch von 
Richard Strauss wurde gespielt. Herr Dorpmiiller feierte 
den Sie gehzug der Deutschen Eisenbahn, die es von einer 
Lokomotive und 6 km zu 25.000 Lokomotiven auf 69.000 km 
gebracht hat. Der Reichsverkehrsminister sprach von der 
weltumspannenden Kraft der Schiene und von der Ehre des 
deutschen Namens. Nach dem Hoch auf den Fiihrer wurde 
das Deutschland-und MHorstwessel-Lied gesungen. Dann 
begab man sich auf einen Rundgang durch die zw6lf Ausstel- 
lungs-Riiume, in denen alles Wissenswerte tiber die deutsche 
Eisenbahn in Wort und Bild enthalten ist. Gegeniiber der 
Ausstellung befindet sich das grosse Modell des * Ludwigs- 
bahnhof Nr. 2." Hier wurden die Festgiiste von Niirnberger 
Kindern empfangen und zu einer * Mitfahrt ” auf der alten 
Eisenbahn eingeladen. So fuhren die hohen Herren mit den 
hellen Kindern mit dem wiedererstandenem * Adler,” der 


ersten deutschen Lokomotive lachend auf derselben Strecke, 
auf der vor hundert Jahren ihre Gross-und Urgross-Viter 
staunend dahin gefahren sind. 

Aber keiner von ihnen weiss, wie und wohin in weiteren 
hundert Jahren ihre Ururenkel fahren werden, ob es tiberhaupt 
dann noch Eisenbahnen und Kinder, die sich daran freuen 
FP. G, 


kénnen, geben wird... 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


London Birds 


London continues to justify itself as one of the best of 
Last year, as most other years, brought 


bird sanctuaries. 
new records. Who would have thought of seeing a red- 


throated diver (a bird I associate with the remoter West 


Scottish islands), a Sclavonian Grebe (a bird that most of us 
have never known), an oyster-catcher whose shrill note 


belongs essentially to the sea-shore), or golden-eyed duck or 


sandpiper with many another migrant—who would have 
thought of seeing any, much less all of these within sound 
of London’s central roar ? The Committee on bird sanctuaries 
in the Royal Parks tell us of all these and many more in 
their latest annual report, which is singularly well written 
as well as abundantly documented. And London is remark- 
able for battalions as well as single species such as the 
diver and Grebe. For myself I have never been more 


astounded by a spectacle of birds than by the rising of 


several hundred widgeon from the Staines Reservoir and the 
sight of great crested grebe swimming and diving as if the 
supply of London water were a Norfolk Broad. It is more 
surprising to know that as many as seventy pochard con- 
gregated at a time on that favourite haunt of theirs, the 
Round Pond. 

* * * * 


A Spring Idyll 

One reason why new birds are recorded is that the number 
and zeal of watchers increase. A paragraph contributed by 
one of them is too good not to repeat, though it concerns 
one of the commonest London birds. The scene is St. 
James's : 

*“One of the most charming sights in the Park is the idyllic 
scene ‘Love in Crocus Time,’ which is enacted every spring by 
the wild Duck (Mallard). When the frenzy and excitement of 
courtship subside the happy pairs resort regularly to the grassy 
bank on the north side of the lake, and there, among the crocuses, 
each couple snuggling close together and quite separate from the 
rest, they sleep or preen for hours on end in peace and contentment. 
It may be that the crocuses are only accidental accessories, but 
my belief is that the position is chosen because the spiky leaves 
pf the plant provide the birds with a suggestion of a natural reedy 
rover. Whatever the explanation may be, however, the group 
pn a sunny day presents a very pleasing picture of wedded bliss.” 


* * * * 


Climbing Roses 

The flowers of London are hardly less worth attention than 
the birds. Gerard the herbalist grew nine sorts of roses 
in his garden at Holborn in 1596 and Parkinson twenty-four 
varieties in his garden at Long Acre a century later. These 
interesting historical details are imparted in the annual 
report about ‘Queen Mary’s Gardens,” as the Inner Circle 
gardens of Regent’s Park are henceforward to be called. 
The exhibit there of British-grown roses is a spectacle that 
no Londoner should miss. The arrangement is charming, 
and the individual bushes do well. London seems to be a 
favourable place. The section that most interests me is 
the collection of ** climbing tea roses’ by the lakeside path. 
Of course, the single, once-flowering climbing and pillar roses 
(of which I think the American Pillar is the most popular 
favourite) will keep their place. They are lusty and flori- 
ferous beyond their rivals ; but the instilling of the climbing 
habit into the best of our more perpetual and most sweet- 
scented roses is an immense advance and gives new scope 
to the garden. These alleged climbers include even Etoile 
de Hollande, best and most sweetly scented of all the deep 
red bedding roses. The presence, among their newer aristo- 
cracy, of the old Gloire de Dijon is perhaps a reminder that 
the very earliest of the teas to be brought from China to 
England gave some evidence of an inherent climbing habit. 
And the old Gloire de Dijon climbed into favour long ago 
as quickly as even Dorothy Perkins or the American Pillar 
and has held its place through the length and breadth of the 
land. For the gift of these 18,000 or so roses from British 
growers the public should be grateful; and, one hopes, 
will show their gratitude by buying from British gardeners. 
It is pleasant to know that our Ministry of Agriculture and 
H.M. Office of Works include a Flower and Plant Propaganda 
Committee, and it will send you post-free from 10 Whitehall 


ee 


Place its admirable descriptive catalogue and neat Preparg 
tory essay. é ‘ 
* * * * 


The Surprise View 


Of all the appeals made to the National Trust and by the 
National Trust none concerns a more vital scenic beauty than 
the Langshaw Estate and the so-called Surprise View, The 
place is threatened by speculators’ building and by such wy, 
lovely things as a sewage works; and its extinction wou 
affect more thousands than almost any wild view one couk 
mention, It is near Sheffield and other crowded centres ¢ 
population ; and is comparatively easy of access. _ Its natury 
beauty is a real source of refreshment to thousands of thoy 
“whom towns immure,” as well as to country lovers of gj 
sorts. Five thousand pounds would save the essential acres, 
and maintain the charm in perpetuity of a space of a thousand 
acres beloved throughout the North West of England.  Syp. 
criptions should be sent to Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd, 
Surprise View Fund, Church Street, Sheffield. The National 
Trust itself has no fund, no endowment ; and the appeals to 
it are continuous. It had to refuse gifts as well as requests ty 
purchase ; and when it puts forth an appeal that appeal 
represents the quintessence of the national need for preserva. 
tion of cardinal beauties. It is high time that a national appeal 
were made for the endowment of the National Trust itself, 


* * * * 


Wanted—A Cage 


The island of Skokholm, off the mouth of Milford Haven, 
has been made famous the world over by Mr. Lockley. He 
has done for it very much what Gitke did for Heligoland, 
Since those marvellous accounts of the Heligoland migrants 
were written knowledge of the way of a bird in the air has been 
greatly enhanced by the device of ringing birds. Now it is 
much better—in my opinion at least—to ring the older bird 
than the nestling ; and for this reason Mr. Lockley rigged up 
at the door of his solitary house on Skokholm what may be 
ealled a cage-aviary. It enabled him to imprison migrant 
birds for a few hours, observe them, and, if need be, ring them. 
This cage is primitive in structure (though not in design) and 
very much richer results would ensue if a better cage could be 
set up in a more favourable place. It would cost about £20, 
A real service to science would be rendered if this sum were 
forthcoming. The possession of an island is a rich source of 
information but not of funds. If those interested in birds 
would help Mr. R. M. Lockley, Skokholm, South Wales, to 
achieve this humble ambition they would do good service to 
the science of the subject. 


* * * * 


The Westering Owl 


‘** Nature red in tooth and claw ”’ is a fact we cannot blink; 
but nature is apt to be a good deal redder under unwise inter- 
ference. The instance in my mind is the latest record that 
has come under my notice of the habits of the little ow] that 
was imported by Lord Lilford and others into this country. 
The pressure of its population is pushing it towards the west, 
as the Kelts were pushed. It becomes at least locally migrant 
and pairs have made their way on to some of the Western 
islands. Round the nest of one pair of these alien birds were 
found the remnants of 157 petrel. The owls which are a 
singularly clever and adaptable race—they run even the goose 
close for intelligence—discover wherever they go what is 
the easiest source of food to exploit; and on the island at 
any rate they found this in these ground-nesting petrel, 
one of the most beautiful birds we have and, however numerous 
here and there, one of the rarest to many observers. Un- 
doubtedly the favourite food, one may say the natural food, 
of the little owl is the beetle; but like the grey squirrel it 
will take the food that is nearest to hand. While preaching 
the dangers of naturalization, I must in common honesty 
confess that no bird is so ruthless an enemy of other birds 
as the black-backed gull which is native. On these westem 
islands it destroys untold numbers of birds and seems to select 
for preference the helpless shear-water, which nest under- 
ground in thousands near the breeding haunts of the gulls. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Spectator. | 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.]} 


Sir,—So much attention has been drawn to the possible fate 
of the League of Nations in consequence of the Italo-Abyssin- 
jan dispute that one is prone to overlook the humanitarian 
aspect of the present issue. Italy, with avowed aggressive 
jntcat, is pouring troops and all the paraphernalia of war 
on to the borders of a backward country—a country which 
has, however, justified her admittance into the comity of 
nations by her willingness to submit a dispute to arbitration 
and accept the verdict even though it may not be to her 
advantage. On the other hand, all efforts to persuade Italy 
to adopt a more conciliatory spirit have proved abortive. 
The arbitration begun at Scheveningen has provided the 
subtle means for gaining time. Italian preparations have 
gathered so formidable a momentum that conflict, if not the 
complete conquest of the Kingdom of Ethiopia, is inevitable. 
We are on the eve of a hideous slaughter of a virtually unarmed 
people—a people who had put their reliance on other powers 
to avert hostilities or, failing to do so, to assist them in the 
defence of their homeland. They may be a wild and undis- 
ciplined people, but any barbaritics they may have committed 
will sink into utter insignificance against the indiscriminate 
massacre now being organized. One can quite appreciate 
the reluctance of our Government to become embroiled in a 
matter of this kind, but can our suspension of export licences, 
and its effect of depriving Abyssinia of modern weapons of 
defence, be interpreted as an act of neutrality ? One of 
the objects of the 1930 Treaty, signed by Britain, France 
and Italy, is expressly declared to be to ** enable the Emperor 
of Ethiopia to obtain arms and munitions necessary for the 
defence of his territories from external aggression.” For our 
Government, in the face of this formal assurance, now to 
suspend the export to Abyssinia of the arms she needs for her 
defence is clearly a gross breach of good faith and, in view of 
the fact that Italy is an arms-producing State, such an act 
amounts to a deliberate discrimination against Abyssinia. 

Great Britain may urge for a commission on the delimitation 
of frontiers, to assist in executing measures for the prevention 
of slave raiding and for accelerating the liberation of existing 
slaves, and it may be advisable to advocate drastic proposals 
of economic reform, but, by every canon of justice we 
are surely under a direct obligation to help this race to 
maintain her mdependence. Because other powers disregard 
the sancity of treaties it does not absolve us from honouring 
dbligations solemnly entered into to meet such a case as has 
wow arisen.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 1. Brian LEIGHTON. 


THE SANCTITY OF TREATIES 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator.] 


Sin—No single issue of the many to be faced in the Italian 
Abyssinian dispute more vitally affects the whole problem of 
international relationships than the question of the Sanctity 
of Treaties. Those which concern the present dispute are 
familiar to all—Covenant, Kellogg Peace Pact and Italian 
Abyssinian Treaty of 1928—and the pledges contained 
therein are quite definite, i.e., renunciation of war and peaceful 
settlement of all disputes. If these are to count for nothing, 
and if the plighted word of governments is to be regarded as 
no more than a scrap of paper, there can be no confidence and 
no hope of organized peace in the future. 

We have been told by the Prime Minister that the League 
isthe sheet anchor of British policy, but if the pledges and the 
obligations in the Covenant of the League are to be disregarded 
in this dispute they can have no sanctity in any future one, 
and international relations will be in a state of anarchy. And 
what of the future for this country ? As a distinguished French 
journalist recently observed, in the Paris Figaro of June 11th, 
“take away the League and at once Great Britain is thrown 
back into complete abstention and isolation.” 

It has often been said that war might have been averted 


in 1914 if it had been known beforehand that Great Britain 
could never regard a treaty she had signed as a scrap of paper. 
Today a similar threat confronts the League, and a threat 
moreover which directly affects its future as a collective peace 
system. The issue is primarily a moral one—in the words of 
the Covenant * a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations ”’ 
—and it is up to governments and to peoples today to see to 
it that this * scrupulous respect’ is observed.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., S. R. Drury-Lowe, 
Vice-Admiral. 
42 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 


THE VOICE OF ITALY 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectaror.| 


Sir,—Your correspondent who says that he saw “W La 
Guerra” marked on the walls in Italy, and founds on it an 
accusation that the Italians are clamouring for war is quite 
wrong. Guerra (your correspondent seems to have imagined 
the word * La”) is the name of a competitor in the recent 
round-Italy cycle race, and if the writer of the letter which you 
published had been observant he would have seen that the 
names of other competitors were also chalked on walls and 
fences by their supporters in villages along the route of the 
race.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ErRNEsT R. TROUGHTON, 
Aviz Hotel, Avenida Fontes, Lisboa, Portugal. 


PORTUGAL AND HER COLONIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 

Srr,—In your number of the 12th instant you express the 
belief that the desire of Portugal to sell her colonies is again 
taking shape. I cannot understand how such an extravagant 
idea can arise. Portugal never thought of alienating her 
colonies in the past and at the present time she considers 
such suggestions as rather insulting. Since her financial 
standing is one of the highest in the world it would be too 
ridiculous for her to exchange her historic and useful posses- 
sions for unwanted money. To avoid any doubt in the 
minds of your readers I ask you therefore to inform them 
that in no circumstances will Portugal ever entertain the 
idea of selling or forsaking any part of her colonial empire.— 
Yours truly, R. EnNeEs ULricu. 

Portuguese Embassy, 11 Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. 

[The paragraph to which the Portuguese Ambassador 
refers carefully avoided speaking of a ** desire ” on Portugal’s 
part to sell her colonies. What was said was that the project 
was taking shape again—not necessarily in the mind of 
Portugal herself. It was indeed specifically stated that the 
question could only become practical if there were a voluntary 
desire on Portugal's part to sell.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


MATERNAL MORTALITY AND A REMEDY 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator.]} 


S1r,—The undeniable connexions between unskilled abortions, 
septic conditions and the maternal death and damage rates 
have been mentioned in Parliament by Colonel Sir Arnold 
Wilson and Captain Elliston last March, and by Mrs. Tate and 
Lady Astor on July 17th. Unfortunately, the two latter con- 
fined themselves to demanding better contraception and de- 
nounced illegal abortion: Sir Arnold Wilson showed a far 
wider vision and sympathy. 

Soviet Russia’s successful example in this matter is already 
well known. Most people are less well acquainted with the 
recent reforms in Section 25 of the Penal Code of the Republic 
of Latvia. Paragraph 440, as amended, legalizes the termina- 
tion of pregnancies by properly qualified surgeons, within the 
first three months, in cases where the child is likely to inherit 
gross physical or mental defect, where the conception is due 
to certain grave crimes, and ‘or where the nurture and rearing 
of the child would endanger the livelihood of the woman 
herself or of her other children. Moreover, it is recognized 
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that a surgeon may lawfully terminate a pregnancy if he 
believes the woman’s life and health. are endangered thereby. 

Public opinion among our -kinsfolk .and neighbours in 
Denmark has been deeply moved by a recent cause célébre, .in 
which Dr. Leunbach of Copenhagen (their leading champion 
of modernist sexual ethics in this as in other matters) .was 
triumphantly acquitted of a charge under Paragraph 242 of 
the Danish Code, which forbids termination of pregnancy, 
even on therapeutic grounds. Leunbach helped poor women, 
gratis. 

In the face of the accumulation of testimony in all lands, 
how long are we to retain the barbarity of the Statute of 
1861 ?—Yours faithfully, F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 

16 Kings Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


AIR-BOMBING IN THE NAPOLEONIC WAR 

[To the Editor of Tue SrecTaTor.] 
Srr,—It would be interesting to know when the idea of 
bombing from the air first occurred. In The Letters of Napoleon 
to Marie-Louise, on pages 101 and 102, dealing with the burn- 
ing of Moscow, it is stated ‘* New fires sprang up at various 
points. Rostoptschin, the Governor, had had a number of 
fire-bombs made, intending to drop them from a balloon on 
the French troops; now hundreds of incendiaries, splicing 
them between two strips of wood, began hurling these fire- 
bombs on to the housetops.” 

Three years later, according to the diary of a gunner-officer 
at Quatre Bras, he kept himself and his subaltern dry through- 
out that stormy night owing to the fact that he had brought 
his umbrella with him, so they both sheltered under a hedge 
protected by that military instrument. Apparently, then, 
since we hear but little more of umbrellas in the Army, when 
umbrellas went out—air-bombing came in. And so the world 
progresses !—Yours faithfully, FRANK STONE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Waterloo, Liverpool. - 


B.B.C. NEWS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,— With reference to Mr. Fleet’s admirably lucid. exposition 
of the causes of opposition to the method of the B.B.C. news 
bulletins, I would like to make an addition to his 4th point. 
He asks for an ‘* unadorned news bulletin.”” He says then: 
“comment and talks should be barred from the news.” 
Excellent : but even if they are the bulletin can be “* adorned ” 
by the tone of the announcer. There is much too great a 
tendency for announcers to wax romantic. .The Quetta 
earthquake was a good example, the jubilee naval review 
even better. In talking of this review the announcer’s voice 
was fairly trembling with a romantic fervour that seemed 
to me out of place in what should be a dispassionate account. 
-—-Yours faithfully, J. J. Lowe, 
Sharrington Rectory, Norfolk. 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
£1r,—I have recently read a small book, by the Headmaster 
of Worfield School, which is situated in Shropshire, just over 
the border of Staffordshire. The system adopted there is so 
essentially practical, and consequently useful, that it seems 
worthy of study and adoption elsewhere. The book, Education 
Jor Life, does not belie its title, as the children are taught not 
only how to cultivate gardens, and in connexion therewith 
learn all the details, such as planning, experiments illus- 
trating fundamental principles, and the extermination of 
pests; also poultry, rabbit and calf clubs are formed, and in 
order to give the pupils a real intercst share certificates are 
issued to the pupils in shares at one shilling. each, and this 
is so popular that it was over-subscribed, the issue being one 
hundred shares. Apart from anything else, this class of 
instruction inculcates kindness to animals, which is so very 
necessary. From the financial side the profit of 116 per cent. 
was shown on the first year’s working of the poultry club 
alone, and I understand that the other clubs give exceHent 
profits. Bee-keeping and hand-work are also taught; the 
result of this form of education is that the boys are well 
equipped for their life’s work, and the girls are sought after 
for domestic situations. 


——=== 


Worfield School is a Church of England. public elementary 
school; and the scheme I have outlined has the support and 
encouragement of the Education Authorities. It is Obvious 
that great credit is due to the Headmaster, Mr. A. A. Matthews 
for his foresight and patience, and equally clear are the advan. 
tages to the children, in this form of teaching. It seems to Te 
that, mutatis mutandis, the scheme might with advantage hy 
applied to town schools.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hi. S. STavetry-Hny, 

_ Oulton House, Norbury, Stafford. 


UNIONS AND UNEMPLOYED MEN 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 


Sin,—Are the Trades Unions really sympathetic to the men jp 
the derelict areas? I asked this question of one of the leaders 
last week at the week-end conference of the ‘Industrial (p. 
partnership Association, but ‘only received what seemed to me 
to be a somewhat evasive reply. In‘asking it I drew attention 
to the shortage of labour in the building industry in the London 
and Southern districts and to the fact that one builder had been 
instanced who stated that he could take on one thousand more 
bricklayers, if he could get them. — I am told that a bricklayer 
can be trained in three months for all ordinary straightforward 
work, but that the trades union concerned would neither allow 
trainees to join their union nor be engaged as non-unionists, 

I also instanced the case of another section of the building 
industry, where an employer wanting additional men found 
at the Government Training Establishment at Waddon young 
men who had been trained in the work required and were quite 
satisfactorily efficient; but the employer was told that if le 
took on these young men, all his other (Trades Union) labour 
would be withdrawn. 

It is easy to understand that a union has to be jealous of its 
privileges and does not want to run the risk of having a lot of 
unemployed on its books two or three years hence, when work 
may not be so plentiful, but surely some fair arrangement can 
be made to meet these difficulties without using the present 
harsh and selfish methods of saying to the young unemployed 
that they can starve rather than alter the T.U. rules. After 
all, some of the other unions have no such harsh rules and there 
is no difficulty with them in absorbing trainees if they are 
efficient and are paid Trades Unions rates of wages.—I am, 
yours faithfully, fi STANLEY J. BENHAM. 

20 Chichester Road, Croydon. 


A 
THE ROLE OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTatror.] 

Srr,—As the first of the three chief reasons why Basic English 
is important, Mr. W. Empson mentions its usefulness as an 
auxiliary international language. But surely for international 
use we cannot accept anything short of a full language. For 
example, one which all international organizations could adopt 
as their only official language, in which The Spectator would 
appear as fully. satisfying as at present, and in which the 
ordinary citizen in a foreign country could converse with the 
natives, socially and otherwise, as naturally cn all subjects as 
he can in his own language at home.—Yours faithfully, 

Port Said. C. M. Caruer. 





F TENNIS BALLS 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 


Sir,;—In many homes all over the country there must be tennis 
balls which are not quite good enough for play on the courts. 
May I suggest to your readers that they should send such 
balls to places like Toynbee Hall, or some society in their own 
district which helps to brighten the lives of children in the 
poorer parts of our cities and towns?) An enormous amount 
of pleasure is given to youngsters and many a crowded play- 
ground or backyard is a happier place when there are tennis 
balls for the children’s games. Balls which are still in good 
condition are very much needed for girls’ and lads’ clubs.— 
Yours, &e., W. C. JOHNSON. 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, London, E.1, 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.} 
Syn,—My authorities in this letter are the Life of Louis XIV 
by Hassal and also Lord Macaulay. The amount of ignorance 
jn the Free State and North of Ireland about the battle of 
the Boyne, which is the cause of so much bloodshed every 
year, is appalling. 

The battle was won by the Dutch Guards, composed solely 
of Roman Catholics. The English Parliament had decided that 
the Guards should leave England on account of their religion. 
In the battle they were assisted by the North of Ireland 
protestants and some Irish Huguenots. The English took no 
part in the battle. 

A little explanation is here necessary of the origin of the 
Boyne expedition. Louis XIV had equipped the Boyne 
expedition for James II with the view of keeping William HI 
engaged in Ireland. This he thought necessary before he 
made his advance for the conquest of Western Europe, as 
Holland had to be conquered first. 

The hopes of Louis XIV were shattered by the Boyne 

vietory and William was able to return to London and the 
Continent with a large English army, and was able to stay 
the advance of Louis XIV, having left the subjugation of 
Ireland to his generals. William III had made a treaty 
(Augsburg) with the Emperor of Austria and the Pope. 
_If Louis had been successful he would have made the 
conquered countries Protestants, as his religious views had 
greatly changed since the Edict of Nantes. He had quarrelled 
with the Pope, his Guards had sacked the Vatican and he 
was seeking to capture the Pope, who was protected by 
William ITI and the Emperor. He had made all his French 
bishops aljure the commands of the Pope; in fact, he was 
becoming another Henry VIII. 

My object in writing this letter was to show that it is 
through historical ignorance the Free Staters should have 
demolished the statue of King William III in Dublin, as he 
was the defender of the Pope. On the other hand, it is equally 
absurd that the Protestants of the North of Ireland should 
proclaim William III to be the great defender of the Protestant 
religion, whereas he did great damage to Protestantism by 
aiding, accidentally or intentionally, the defeat of the 
ambitious plans of Louis XIV. 

If these facts were ventilated in the Free State and in the 


‘North of Ireland, there would be very little bloodshed in 


the future.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES D. Day, 


118 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Liecut.-Colonel. 


CRUEL TRAPPING AND FURS 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.]} 
Sirn,—The British Field Sports Society wish to have it made 
illegal to set steel-toothed traps (or gins) in the open. Although 
this would prevent grazing cattle from getting their lips and 
tongues torn and mutilated by these traps, it would not 
prevent the torture of rabbits and other animals in burrows ; 
so that a total abolition of these instruments of torture is 
really necessary. 

I have just had a report from Devonshire of five cats 
being found dead in gins in one hedgerow. These traps had 
been left set and never visited, and it must have taken about 
three weeks to starve these animals to death. 

For the past fortnight I have had a rabbit squealing in a 
gin exhibited in Piccadilly and other London streets, as a 
great many people are quite ignorant about gin trapping. 
This rabbit was a stuffed one and the squeals were produced 
mechanically. People should avoid having rabbits for food 
with legs mutilated by traps, as the flesh of tortured animals 
is highly fevered. 

I have also had a hundred thousand of my Fur Crusade 
leaflets distributed from house to house in London since 
April. These draw attention to the great cruelties of the 
fur‘trade in obtaining ccrtain furs, such as broadtail, and also 
tell people by means of a White List what furs can be worn 
with a clear conscience. 

[ am always ready to supply information about the humane 
trapping of all animals, even moles, if Spectator readers will 
write to me. C, VAN DER Byt (Major), 

The Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping Campaign. 

Wappenham, Towcaster, Northants. 


“ WILLIAM OF THE PEARS” 
[fo the Editor of Fue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. E. L. Woodward, in his delightful article in yout 
last issue, is unfortunately helping to perpetuate an error. He 
speaks of “ William of the pears ” leaving out his surname, no 
doubt taking his: cue from the fruiterer of today who always 
talks about a William pear. May I inform Mr. Woodward 
that the proper name of the pear is Williams’s Bon Chrétien, 
or as our old gardener used to say “* bonn cretian’’? In my 
young days we used to refer to it, for short, as a Williams 
pear, which probably gave the impression of a possessive case, 
from which error has arisen the modern faulty nomenclature. 
—yYour obedient servant, RicuarD S. ForMAN, 
Motograph House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


“OVER MY SHOULDER” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The title of my travel book Over My Shoulder (reviewed 


“im your last issue) is borrowed from R. L. Stevenson’s words : 


*“ we who have only looked at a country over our shoulder, 
so to speak, as we went by, will have a conception of it far 
more memorable and articulate than a man who has lived 
there all his life.” 

Your reviewer says: ‘it is doubtful if Stevenson meant 
his remark to apply to passengers on a luxury cruising liner, 
with its  rose-coloured port-holes.” Why ‘“ doubtful” ? 
The passage occurs in An Autumn Effect, and has no more 
to do with “luxury cruising liners” than has my book. I 
have never been on a cruise and am thankful I have never 
seen a ship with ‘ rose-coloured port-holes.”” While I am 
grateful for the reviewer's comment that Over My Shoulder 
is ‘“ readable and entertaining,” I should like to correct the 
statement that it is an aceount of ** a world cruise.” Actually 
I sailed in 14 different ocean-going vessels, some quite small 
(as the 2,000 ton steamer mentioned on page 194). Perhaps 
I should have been more explicit in the introduction. I 
trust my letter is not merely another example of Stevenson's 
dictum ‘‘ grumbling is the traveller's pastime.”—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, BERNARD MARTIN. 

Chylands, Springfield, Chelmsford, July 15. 


The Silent Sunday 


From the bandstand in the garden on the hiil 
Where workless seamen moped on benches 
And shrieking children worked the swings 
The ruins of the dockyard can be seen. 


Half-way down the hill a murder case 

Once drew idle crowds to stare 

Over the mottled laurels in the garden of an inn, 
And a newspaper stood up on end 

And moved unsteadily, urged by the wind, 

Like a child that learns to walk. 


That busy world of cars and bungalows, 
Who would have thought that it would stop so soon ? 
Fissures appeared in cricket fields 

And houses in the night collapsed. 

The Thames flowed backward to its source, 
The last trickle seen to disappear 

Swiftly, like an adder to its hole, 

And here and there along the river-bed 

The stranded fish gaped among empty tins ; 
Face downward lay the huddled suicides 
Like litter that a riot leaves. 


They say some women lived for weeks 

Hidden in bushes on the common, then drew lots 
And ate each other. Now 

A sunny mist hangs over everything. 

An almond tree suggests that this is spring 

But on the right an oak retains its leaves. 


Where are the sea-birds ? Why no gulls ? 
All drowned when the oil-tanks burst ? 
Water chuckles from a broken pipe. 
WiLiiamM PLomer, 
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The German Republic 


By R. H. S. 


Witn this volume, Arthur Rosenberg (not to be confused 
with the notorious Alfred!) has completed the story which 
he began in The Birth of the German Republic. The sequel 
is worthy of its predecessor, and to say that is to give it 
high ._praise indeed. Rosenberg was an active participant 
in the post-War struggles of the German labour movement, 
but he has retained in his description of them an extraordinary 
detachment. As he writes in his preface, ‘* Today, we all 
feel the conflicts of those years to be as remote as though, 
not six years, but a generation had passed since 1928. The 
bitter feuds which then raged within the Labour Movement 
have now become ancient history.” Those words are no 
exaggeration. Briining’s Emergency Decrees, with which 
Rosenberg concludes his book, signified the final collapse 
of the German working-class movement's struggle for power. 
What happened afterwards (Papen, Schleicher, Hitler and 
June 30th) was merely an epilogue to the real tragedy. The 
history of the German Republic is in fact the history of German 
Social Democracy simply because the Social Democrats were 
the only party with any genuine feeling for Democracy. 
The Catholics and the Catholic Unions were always willing 
to side with anyone who would preserve their privileges. 
In all Germany there was only one Conservative far-sighted 
enough to stand for the Republic, and that was Stresemann. 
His death, more than any other event, was the cause of the 
collapse. 

For after 1924 the Democracy depended for its continued 
existence on two things. In foreign affairs it had staked its 
all on the * fulfilment’ of treaty obligations in order to 
obtain the foreign loans so essential to German industry. 
At home, a statesman of the Right was needed who would 
be conservative and yet loyal enough to the democracy to 
side with the Social Democrats in suppressing the sinister 
forces on his own side. Stresemann was the only man who 
achieved this double task. After his death conservative 
leadership passed into the hands of the egregious Hugenberg, 
an avowed anti-republican, while Briining, as Chancellor, 
tried in vain to continue one half of Stresemann’s policy 
and discount the other; to remain in fact friends with the 
allies abroad, and the nationalists at home. When the crash 
came, he squeezed out the democratic parties, and by his 
misuse of the president’s emergency powers steered Germany 
towards a presidial government. The result was disastrous 
for the Republic, for himself and for European peace. The 
Social Democrats who manfully stuck to their President and 
his Chancellor were fatally compromised, when both of these 
renounced democratic forms. Then when it came to a pinch, 
the President preferred men of his own school, disposed of 
Briining and set up the Barons’ Cabinet. And lastly, the 
barons, after giving the death-blow to social democracy by 
seizing the government of Prussia, capitulated before the 
attacks of the Revolutionary Right. The course of events from 
1930-1933 showed the accuracy of Stresemann’s calculations. 
The policy of * fulfilment’ could only be carried through 
with the active support of the Social Democrats and the 
American bankers. When both these props were removed, 
it was only a question of time till reaction ruled again in 
Germany and introduced a foreign policy of aggressive 
nationalism, 

But a full account of the failure of German democracy 
must go deeper than this. Herr Rosenberg picks out two 
strands which run through the whole period—the machinations 
ofthe Reichswehr and the disloyalty of the Beamtentum and 





Geschichte der Deutschen Republik. By Arthur Rosenberg. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Karlsbad : Graphia. 


CROSSMAN 


Judiciary. In his account of the revolutionary years 1918-2) 
he shows how it was the failure of the Socialists to create a 
republican army and civil service which made Weimar a 
shadow constitution. Throughout the period the army and 
the civil service exploited the Republic as a weapon against the 
working classes. 

The result was the disastrous split in the working-class 
movement itself between the Social Democrats who tried to 
work the Republic and the Communists who still agitated 
for a revolution. The reader is forced to the grim conclusion 
that democracy was impossible in Germany without the 
preliminary stage of a Left-wing dictatorship. But Herr 
Rosenberg will not admit this, and believes that the Soldiers 
and Workers Councils, if properly fostered, might have become 
an organ of genuine democracy capable of opposing the 
nationalist tradition. This is a strange notion. In the months 
succeeding a revolution, dictatorship, whether veiled or open, 
is inevitable, and in Germany the decision of Ebert to col- 
laborate with the High Command meant a veiled dictatorship 
of the Right. The only alternative—Socialist dictatorship— 
was an idea repellent, not only to the leaders, but to a large 
majority of the rank and file of the Labour Movement. 
Schooled in the democratic tradition, the German working- 
classes refused this chance of power. The petite bourgeoisie 
felt no such scruples when its chance came ten years 
later. 

Thus by the time of the Kapp Putsch, the Social Democrats 
had already become a Conservative Republican party, and the 
Socialist leadership in Germany had passed to the Communists. 
Herr Rosenberg is ruthless in his exposure of their total 
incompetence to undertake the task. Enslaved to every 
passing whim of the Third International, they became an 
instrument of Russian foreign policy, and the inflation— 
the last possibility of a Socialist revolution—passed without 
serious disturbance. After Locarno, the revolutionary ¢élan 
was transferred to the parties of the Right, and Marxism 
became the static creed of a class which, refusing power, 
clung to its scanty rights. The world crisis brought a third 
revolutionary moment. 1933 might well have passed without 
a revolution at all: it could not conceivably have produced a 
revolution from the Left. For Marxism had defeated itself 
eight years before Hitler celebrated his triumph over it. 
But the continued existence of the Communist Party as a 
harmless parliamentary machine had immense _ political 
significance. It enabled Hitler to build up that myth of the 
Red Peril, so admirably dramatized in the Reichstag Fire, 
and thus to cow the middle-classes into submission. National 
Socialism won because it was the only party with sufficient 
dynamic to carry through any change at all: and in 19838 
any change seemed better than none to 40 per cent. of the 
German people. 

One fact emerges from this story with overwhelming 
clarity : the extent to which democracy depends upon a true 
conservative tradition, loyal to the constitution and willing, 
even when it is forced to take emergency powers, to yield 
them up again when the crisis is passed. Such a tradition 
did not exist in the Army or the Civil Service. Paradoxically 
enough, it was to be found only among the ranks of the 
Marxists! It is thus hardly surprising that the Weimat 
Constitution failed to survive the crisis. It takes two demo- 
cratic parties to make a democracy : in Germany there was 
only one. 

Such is the story which Herr Rosenberg has to tell in his 
History of the German Republic. An English translation is 
an urgent necessity, for this is a book which should be widely 
read, 
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A Programme of Action 


The Next Five Years: An Essay in Political Agreement. 
(Macmillan. 5s.) 

In February and July 1934 respectively, manifestos bearing 
the signatures of 150 well-known representatives of various 
schools of thought were published under the title “ Liberty and 
Democratic Leadership.” The present book is an elaboration 
of the ideas then outlined, and is designed to be a statement 
of policy for the next five years, upon which wide agree- 
ment is possible even among those who have fundamentally 
different conceptions of the ultimate forms of society. The 
signatories include Sir Norman Angell, Vernon Bartlett, 
R. C. K. Ensor, Isaac Foot, Sir Walter Layton, Sir Arthur 
Salter, the Master of Balliol and Professor Gilbert Murray, 
and a group of socialists. The terms of the Foreword safe- 
guard each signatory from being committed to every detail 
of the proposals, but they are in agreement on general policy 
“believing that it embodies a far-reaching but attainable 
programme of action for the next five years,” and in the con- 
viction that ‘‘leadership and democracy are not incompatible.” 
It is indeed a courageous effort to save individual initiative 
as the driving force of society by opportunist and ingenious 
infusions of control and socialization, and is a reprieve for the 
theory of the educability of democracy. It is a powerful plea 
for speed as an essential quality in any programme. 

The field covered is so wide that it is impossible to state 
here even a fraction of the conclusions and recommendations, 
and so wide too that it would be ungracious to complain that 
jn many details they are sketchy and even superficial. We 
ought all to be profoundly grateful for any clear statement of 
the highest common present factor of schools of such diverse 
ultimate aims ; . to be eager to get light and leading from so 
many who devote great talents to the toil of thought on the 
next step at such a doubtful point in our island, indeed our 
world, history. Only against such a background of general 
approval of aim and performance is criticism by practical 
men of their own particular field, if it is to be in any good taste 
or spirit, permissible. 

Let us make several points clear. Diagnosis and analysis 
are alike admirable. It is doubtful whether anywhere else 
is to be found such a clear and balanced exposition of the 
present issues involved in international relations and the 
organization for peace as in the second part of this work. 
The cardinal sin of most “ programmes” is the fallacy of 
composition and division: something is to be successfully 
achieved at point A, tacitly assuming all the rest remains 
untouched; the achievement is repeated successively at 
B,C, D and E with a like assumption ; then all the achieve- 
ments at these separate points are triumphantly added 
together. Canals are improved and attract traffic to pay 
handsomely ; | docks come in for treatment; coastwise 
shipping and small harbours; then roads, then electrified 
railways; and all the. while it is the same stage army of 
exiguous ‘‘ traffic” which is doing duty at each point. This 
book is singularly free from this common snare. Then it is 
fairly innocent of equivocal use of distinct ideas of control, 
using the ambiguous “‘ we ought to do this” sometimes 
for the State direct, or the institution, or the industry, or 
even loosely, the nation, as individuals, and involving parallels 
like the B.B.C. or the London Passenger Transport Board, 
in such incongruous cases as the cotton industry. These 
are great gains, and put the work in a class by itself. 

The prevailing tone errs a little on the doctrinaire side. 
No very clear reason is shown for altering the constitution 
of the Bank of England on the score of any real difference 
in the ultimate issue of ‘‘ works.” Its present constitution 
just fidgets the minds of those who would like to see so 
important a functionary sitting more tidily to modern 
theoretical notions of public constitution. Sometimes less 
than justice is done to present effort and achievement, as 
in Housing, or to the soon impending decline in activity ; 
(and would it not be better to postpone a further drive until 
that slump begins ?). Sometimes a high-sounding phrase 
conceals an unworked policy, ¢.g., what precisely does the 
permanent Banking Commission do when it “ advises on 
the qualitative distribution of credit among the. various 
alternative uses.’ Does it tell them to lend their depositors’ 
money at lower rates (apart from specific security) to virtuous 
industries such as milk and boots than to less virtuous ones 


such as brewing and greyhound racing? In general, the 
efficacy of overriding Commissions which advise and direct, 
but have no final responsibility for results, either to share- 
holders or to taxpayers and voters, tends to be overrated. 
Sometimes a lack of industry is denoted because the con- 
clusion is assumed to be inevitable: “ In the ensuing four 
years nothing has happened to alter materially the basis of 
the calculations ” of the Weir Report on Railway Electrifica- 
tion, reads strangely for a period when greater advances in 
steam locomotive efficiency have been made than in any 
similar period in history. And is there not a little obliquity, 
when modern road developments are persistently supposed 
to yield only unearned increment, and notorious undeserved 
** decrement ” in a large number of cases is quite ignored ? 

Again, the treatment of taxation as an agent for the redis- 
tribution of total income when it is made goes too far in 
ignoring the effects of taxation on the magnitude of total 
income in the making. 

Apart from imperfection or incompleteness in detail, 
the book is the most constructive and suggestive of its kind 
available for the needs of the present moment, and it should 
be thoroughly studied by every citizen, and quarried in 
detail by each separate interest concerned. 

J. C. STAMP. 


The Magistrate as Friend 


Wife v. Husband in the Courts. By Claud Mullins. With a 
preface by Sir E. Marley Samson, K.B.E., K.C. (Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Tue ideal which Mr. Claud Mullins has set himself as a Metro- 

politan Police Magistrate is aptly summarized in his own 

Introduction: ** A Justice in a busy court once said to me, 

‘I am a referee in a dog fight.’ He was legally correct ; our 

legal task is to watch the struggle, blow the whistle when 

necessary, and to decide which side has won. But at the 
same time there is no legal reason why we should only be 
referees. There is nothing in the law to prevent us from 
adopting different methods, and a different conception of our 

function, in husband and wife cases. ... I regard it as a 

mediaeval conception that husband and wife cases should be 

regarded solely as legal issues so far as the court is concerned.” 

This handbook exposes the haphazard and_ typically 
‘nglish manner in which the law relating to separation orders 
has grown up, and it also indicates the reforms which Mr. 

Mullins has carried out on his own responsibility. How far 

his efforts have been successful may be gathered from a casual 

remark in his first chapter. One of the innovations intre- 
duced into the South Western Police Court is that the proba- 
tion officer or some other investigator writes to the defendant 
in a separation-order application, suggesting a private meeting 
when the difficulties which have led to the application can be 
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freely discussed. ‘‘ On an average,” says Mr. Mullins, “ about 
one-third of the cases in my weekly domestic list make no 
appearance in court.” 
This class of case touches a far wider area and concerns a 
stratum of society in which intelligent treatment is more 
urgently required than do divorce proceedings. Mr. Mullins 
is therefore dealing with a vital aspect of social reform, and 
what enhances the interest of his book is that, although he 
writes as an enthusiast of his own schemes, he is shrewd 
enough to recognize the faults and possible dangers to which 
some of his experiments are subject. The book is primarily 
addressed to Justices of the Peace, for, although it should and 
will attract the attention of a wider public, it is the magistrate 
who alone has power to carry its main suggestions into opera- 
tion. One criticism which this autobiographical record 
invites is that, with all due respect to the magisterial bench, 
similar methods in other hands might have disastrous results. 
The policy which is here outlined might degenerate into a 
grandmotherly interference with marital intimacies, a de- 
velopment which would be worse even than the normal 
‘methods at present pursued in the majority of instances. 
These pages are necessarily provocative, for they challenge 
directly and by implication our present legal machinery. 
No one ean study this book intelligently without realizing 
that there must be a new conception of the part which the 
Court is to play when dealing with these cases. Mr. Mullins 
has shown that much can be done without any constitutional 
change. But that is because his ideas are not confined to the 
strictly orthodox horizon. It is the personnel of the Court which 
matters. No one ought to adjudicate in these matters unless 
he is qualified to do so by a humanitarian sympathy, balanced 
by an experienced knowledge of human nature. Moreover, the 
magistrate of the future must have a sufficiently generous 
vision to realize the value of the co-operation of the lozal 
clergy and other helpers. Mr. Mullins has set the example 
but there are many traditional influences to be cleared away 


before his advice will be followed. KENNETH INGRAM. 


Fascism in India 


The Indian Peasant and His Environment. By N. Gangulee. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Tis consists of a selection of letters written between 1911 
and 1933, with extracts from a journal kept by the author 
while he was touring India as a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture. Their publication in this form indicates 
that they represent his mature views on the subject. The 
main convictions running through them may be summarized 
as follows: (1) The peasant problem is the supreme Indian 
problem, and every projected measure, every turn in the course 
of events, must be judged according to its effect in mitigating 
the cultivator’s harsh lot. (2) Indian society stands in need 
of a drastic change; not only its economics, but its ethics, 
its domestic and communal habits and standards, its education, 
its intellectual and moral propensities, all require to be revised 
and brought up to date. And, (3) the servile worship of 
European ideas and forms of organization will avail India 
nothing. She must devise and set up institutions that are at 
once continuous with her tradition and responsive to her 
peculiar urgencies, irrespective of their sanction in Western 


usage. We cannot fairly quarrel with any of these asser- 
tions ; they neither help us to understand India, nor admit of 


debate, until they are amplified and put into more precise 
language. Mr. Gangulee is not altogether indifferent to this 
need, but he is at his best when dealing with the immediate 
circumstances facing the peasantry, and the conditions which 
conspire to depress the level of agriculture throughout India. 
Of these matters he writes well, and feelingly, for he has an 
intimate knowledge of them, derived from long study and 
observation. 

When, however, he turns from description to criticism, 
suggestion or speculation, he arouses perplexed inquiry rather 
than agreement. The ultimate questions are, after all, What 
is to be done, and Why that and not something else. To 
these we get no coherent answer. Undeniably, the evils 
denounced are there; but it is not enough to catalogue 
them ; it is much more important that their relative gravity 


should be assessed, and their mutual dependence exposed, so 
that attack might be effectively concentrated at the point 


SS 


where a breach could be made with the widest results, The 
author does: indeed’ use such expressions as “the Main 
problem, the first problem,” ‘* the only hope,” “ no begin. 
ning can be made until . . .,” &c., but since they prelyg 
the statement of different desiderata on different pages, th, 
reader remains as puzzled as ever. He says in the end, ang 
with much truth, that real agricultural reform cannot mat, 
headway until the land system has been changed, and th, 
village transformed from a static into a dynamic unit. By 
how and by whom is this to be accomplished? By the 
landlords ? By the Government? By Parliament? Ry 
“educated youth” crusading in the countryside? By 
public opinion? By the villager asserting his rights, j¢, 
mass peasant action? By suppressing the forces of disorde 
and discontent ? Mr. Gangulee demands all these simul. 
taneously ; nor does he stop to examine the problems each 
raises. 

At the root of the confusion, I think, is a failure to appre. 
ciate the réle of politics in a people's life. We cannot discuss 
the supersession of systems of land-ownership without impli- 
cating the entire fabric of the State, i.e., without plunging 
into an analysis of the questions of power and force in a com. 
munity. Nor can we bring ourselves to endorse the uniformly 
disparaging tone the author adopts towards Nationalism. It 
may be permissible in partisan controversy ; but when we are 
invited, as Mr. Gangulee invites us, to look at the broad 
structure of Indian society, and hope for its renovation, is it 
not a little inconsistent, and short-sighted, to depreciate the 
parties which, whatever else they may be, and _ however 
repugnant to one’s ideas, are, fundamentally, expressions of 
the prevailing will to change ? The re-making of a civilization 
such as that of India must be a long process ; it has begun, 
and there is no reason to suppose that in due course a party 
will not arise to reflect the needs of the peasantry more 
faithfully than any that today hold the field.. Such considera- 
tions, however, inevitable and obvious as they are, completely 
escape Mr. Gangulee’s attention. He writes vaguely of a 
“social revolution” as being the ‘‘cure’’, sighs for a Mussolini 
and the corporative State, and a net-work of rehabilitated 
village communities covering India, but he seems to be 
strangely unaware of the vast and complicated issues which 
lurk behind these phrases; of the strife and the organization, 
the achievements and upheavals they epitomize. There is 
quite conceivably a case for fascism in India ; but it would 
be difficult to find support for it in the condition of the 
peasantry ; it would at all events have to be argued, if it is not 
to be wholly fanciful, with a much firmer grasp on the 
political and social factors involved than we see displayed in 
this book. 
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The Revolt Against Mind 


Farewell to Argument. By J.S. Collis. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir would not, perhaps, be right to say that there is a limit 
beyond which argument must not be taken, but there is a 
point beyond which it is futile to begin it. It is of no use to 
the complete human being to probe below the level of imme- 
diate apprehension to find his solid basis, for he will only come 
to marshy foundations. Mr. Collis bases himself upon his own 
profound intuition of the oneness of the universe, that sense 
of awe, of beauty, he is aware of with extreme certainty in 
face of the fact of being itself. He is, in short, a mystic, but a 
practical one, his feet firmly planted on a knowledge which has 
nothing to do with intellectual processes. This gives him a 
jumping-off ground from which to criticize with considerable 
effect the shallow intellectualism which so repels him, and 
which in his view has so narrowed the ordinary human being’s 
apprehension of life. He hates dualism, any separation of 
body and spirit, anything which restricts human consciousness : 

“ For nothing interests us now, nothing has any right to interest 
this generation, save experience which can widen, which can break 
through the circle of systematic reasoning. Here, surely, we reach 
the Western conception of Yoga, of union. No longer is it an 
abstract affair even to begin with; no longer do we start off by 
denying the body in the name of asceticism or purity ; no longer 
do we regard the Primal Being as somehow separate, but as here 
within us, and with us, had we but the Will to yield ourselves to 
stillness. This is the path open to the West with all its scientific 
knowledge and love of life and earthly feet.” 


That, I think, is a fair view of his position. 
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‘The author was among those killed in the recent aeroplane catastrophe in the Alps. To 
learn of his death with the book fresh in mind is to feel it as a national loss.’ The TIMES July 22 


Two books by L. M. NESBITT 


Desolate Marches 


Travels in the Oronoco Llanos of Venezuela 


‘Mr. Nesbitt can evoke the very sight and smell of the country he passes 
through, and here the country is one that lends itself superbly to his gifts. 
He is on the top shelf of travel writers. HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD 10s. 6d. 








Desert & Forest The First Exploration of Abyssinian Danakil 


‘The book is astonishingly vivid and full of a strong personal flavour. A marvellous 
picture of a horrib!e land. A magnificent book.’ pavip GARNETT in the NEW STATESMAN 12s. 6d. 








GENERAL FICTION 
Dev on Holiday Helen Between 
HENRY copet ee 
§Cupids sucn epwarps 


‘It is difficult to give a comprehensive idea 

of this racy and amusing scrap-book. It is a > ; 
full of good stories of all kinds and contains , FS There is probably no living novelist 
also a gruesome one about a pack of harriers who is better able to capture the cruel 
on Dartmoor and an escaped convict—a story, glory of sun and exhibit it in the 
by the way, which shows that Mr. Williamson pages of a book than Mr. Edwards. 
has a sympathetic understanding of others ne 











besides birds and beasts.’ With an introduction by James Agate and 
The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 7s. 6d. wood engravings by Agnes Miller Parker 7s. 6d. 


White Sails Crowding Jew Boy 


Commander C. M. BUTLIN SIMON BLUMENFELD 


‘In its exclamatory style, its irony and in 


‘A thoroughly readable and pleasant descrip- i rg ge es wet , 
Se gn abies Se the excellence of its sketch portraiture, the 
— on bi - . hnaigin pica pe —. 2 book often recalls Arnold Bennett. JEW BOY 
sincere and sound piece of work which may does for Whitechapel what LOVE ON THE. 
be confidently recommended to all lovers of DOLF: has done for Manchester and Salford, 
deep water ways.’ PUNCH and moreover, does it as well, if not even better.’ 
Superbly illustrated 103. 6d. TIME & TIDE 7s. Od. 


The Romance of Gardening —_ Polly Oliver tales by 
rk. KINGDOM WARD A. E. COPPARD 


Author of ‘A Plant Hunter in Tibet’ This new collection of stories displays all his 
variety and vivacity, his rare sense of character, 


Probably no gardening book of recent years : 
has touched upon so many new topics or his mastery over the subtle craft of narration, 
4 4 : ‘ ; . 
opened up so many avenues for any enterprising his unforced humour, his instinctive power of 
gardener to exp!ore. Illustrated 10s. 6d. evoking beauty. 7s. 6d. 











RONALD FRASER 
Surprising Results 


‘This is a brilliant and charming fantastic comedy with a sudden tragic end. 


One is amused from the first page to the last; and there is poetry beneath 


Mr. Fraser’s fantastic humour, as there is a cunning grace in his prose. The TIMES 
All prices are net 7s. Od. 
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White Ladies 


‘G@ A new long novel, set in the 
English countryside, by the author of 
“This Litthke World” [44th thousand], 
“The House Under the Water” [39th 
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GRAHAM GREENE 
England Made Me 


“High above the ordinary run of 
novels.’”—LEpwin Muir in the Listener. 
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“He has a real and remarkable talent.” 
GERALD GOULD in the Observer. 
By the author of Stamboul Train. 
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MICHAEL GORING 


[NIKOLAI GUBSKY] 


Matthew's Passion 


“ An absorbing book ... Mr. Goring’s 
imagination is fresh, his style direct, and 
unlike nine out of ten 1fovelists, he knows 
a great deal about love.” 

L. P. Hartvey in the Sketch. 
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It is a pity, perhaps, that he should have used so much g 
in destroying the claim of science to explain the universe, ‘Th, 
great scientist, or the layman who understands anything about 
science, has never supposed that it could. Science deals With 
the how, not with the why. But perhaps after all it was ag 
well to make this point in these days when “ physics from 
metaphysics begs defence ” as it did in Pope’s day, and tg 
resist the attempts of certain highly honoured popular scientist, 
to put us right in the matter of religion. Science and Teligion 
are irrelevant to one another (it has for centuries been a ery; 
error of the churches not to recognize this), and we may thank 
Mr. Collis for making the point once more. 

One can be in sympathy with a good deal of what Mr, 
Collis says without sharing his standpoint or his estimate of 
various writers. He owes no allegiance to any thinker except 
to Mr. Havelock Ellis, whom he admires little this side of 
idolatry, but he is at his ease with Count Keyserling and Mr, 
Middleton Murry (is it possible that he is at times a little 
enraptured by verbiage ?) but is by no means afraid of criticiz. 
ing them trenchantly. But his kinship is rather with Whitman, 
Edward Carpenter, D. H. Lawrence, with those who love and 
unify, rather than with those who separate and who hate. He 
has many good, perceptive things to say about all of them, 
Nor does he deny merit to those in the camp opposite to his 
own: he can praise Mr. Bertrand Russell, for with him you at 
least know where you are; it is all crystal clear. With the 
haters he will have nothing to do, and his attack on Dean Inge 
is one of the most spirited things in a spirited book. 

It is easier to discuss this volume from the point of view of 
one’s personal reactions than from any definite position ; or 
rather, perhaps, not easier; for it would be easy enough to 
destroy him from the purely rational point of view, but fairer 
and more satisfactory. One gladly accepts his invitation to 
reject nothing which will help us to break through the circle 
of systematic reasoning, though one may wish to return to it 
again. I may say, then, that I have found his book extremely 
stimulating ; if much of it I accept with pleasure, there is as 
much which I would wish to quarrel with him about, a wish 
only stimulated by his light and running style, which seems to 
put him in person before you. On some things, such as the 
poems of Mr. Auden and Mr. Spender, and on one point which 
he makes about The Waste Land I think him, quite 
frankly, to be talking nonsense. Where he discusses the 
function of art I feel that his remarks need qualification: 
there are different kinds of art which perform different fune- 
tions, answering to different human needs which may take 
turns in urgency at different epochs. I only half-feel his 
pantheism; I can only half accept his vitalism ; these are 
states of mind which you either have or have not. While I 
would agree that the essential of any religion is a sense of awe, 
I cannot accept that awe is to be arrived at only in one way. 
To him the * facts ” of science are very small beer : the dis- 
coveries of Newton or Einstein are * interesting, but not 
very.” Yet Newton's discoveries produced awe in Newion, 
who perhaps never had the apprehension of being which forms 
the basis of Mr. Collis’ss awe. But whatever one may think 
of Farewell to Argument one will freely admit that Mr. 
Collis’s approach is timely : it is that of an active and inde- 
pendent mind, refusing to accept authority, eager to find a 
way through the confusion of modern thought which he 
regards as arid ; and when his pen is winged with scorn, he can 
be extremely amusing. Bonamy Dosree. 


The Artist in Life 


Thomas Gray. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Duckworth. 2s.) 


Ovrs may not be the most artistically fertile of periods. But 
one form we have, to all intents and purposes, invented, the 
short biography. It is a good invention. At the worst, 
it ministers compassionately to human weakness ;_ it helps 
us, at the cost of very little effort, to hide our ignorance of the 
lives of eminent persons. At the best, it gives occasion for 
an exhibition of concentrated art, the essence of a personality 
distilled into one shining rounded drop. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s 
book shows the new form at far from its worst. It avoids 
all its most dangerous pitfalls: it does not try to psycho- 
analyse Gray or to melodramatize him or to debunk him. 
It is uniformly reliable and unpretentious. Still it fails in 

















its highest task —it does not succeed in conveying its subject's 
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Two remarkable novels which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
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personality. We see the facts, but not the man. The book 
is a compilation rather than a work of art. 

It is a pity; for Gray is a suitable subject for this kind 
of art. Short biographies should not treat of great men or 
full lives. Gray, interesting though he was, was not a great 
man; and his life was as uneventful as a life can well be. 
Two hundred pages at the most are needed to do justice to 
his every aspect. Moreover, his life is especially suited to 
be artistic material. For its peculiar charm lies in the fact 
that it was a work of art in itself. Nothing is more curious 
than the unaesthetic way in which some artists choose to 
live. The careers of Rossetti or D. H. Lawrence for instance 
—if they were presented to us as fiction, how we should ery 
out against their indeterminate confusion, their lack of 
design, of harmony, of proportion. Gray’s was a_ less 
interesting personality than either of these. His ideas were 
conventional; his talent, though exquisite, was limited. 
Nor was he especially amiable. Touchy, spinsterish and 
indolent, he was neither remarkably lovable nor remarkably 
impressive. Yet his life, to me at least, is an eminently 
satisfying object of contemplation. It is so much of a piece, 
its every aspect so perfectly tuned to its prevailing delicate 
minor harmony. The setting is appropriate; childhood 
and youth spent amid the tranquil quadrangles of Eton and 
Cambridge, early manhood in leisurely Grand Tour through 
the stately antiquities of the Classical Age, the final re- 
establishment at Cambridge, varied by occasional visits to 
the beauties of Great Britain, and the country houses of his 
friends. And the emotions that ruffle the calm surface 
of this career, Gray’s early romantic affection for West and 
Walpole, his dignified tiff with Walpole—perfectly charac- 
teristic of a sensitive scholar—his last romantic attachment 
to Bonstetten—they are a little mild and feeble perhaps, 
but exactly in key. So is his sober, elegant scholarship, so is 
his room with its engravings and pretty painted china, so 
is the gentlemanly foppishness of his dress, so are his graceful 
letters, so finally are the achievements of his sensitive, 
2ccomplished, slightly conventional muse. There was one 
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dreadful jarring moment indeed when he fell into tub 
water prepared for him by some mischievous undergradyg. 
—so jarring that he felt it necessary to uproot himself frog 
Peterhouse where he had lived for years and move to Pembroke. 
But it was only a moment—for the rest, the fifty-five Years 
of his life were completely homogeneous. He seems to he 
one of those rare beings who discover early just what they 
ean do, and make up their mind to do it, and to like doig 
it. They cultivate their garden: with the result, jt is’ 
charming one in which one loves to linger. 

Perhaps Gray's circumstances were fortunate. Certainly 
he benefited by the period in which he was born. Later. 
feminine and fragile as he was—he might have grown PTecious 
and futile, an aesthete of the nineties. But the solid Tock 
bottom of common sense on which cighteenth-century 
civilization was founded made this impossible. Gray, if not 
a great, was a dignified figure —he did not waste his time ove 
trivialities, his life and much of his work owes its flavour ty 
the fact it was always in touch with the natural unaffected 
emotions, the rational interests of humanity. It is, in fa¢t, 
the combination of these things with his temperament that 
give life and work alike their charm —the charm of a graceful, 
sensitive variation on a firm and classical theme. 

Davin Cren, 


The Hydta’s Task 


Church and State in Tudor Times: A History of Penal Laws 
against Irish Catholics, 1534-1603. By Robert Dudley 
Idwards. (Longmans. 18s.) 

Last week's religious riots in Belfast and the unfavourable 

reception given to Mr. Lyons by extreme Protestant elements 

in Edinburgh should have awakened public opinion to the 
fact that militant religious animosity is not dead inside the 

United Kingdom. Mr, Dudley Edwards’ careful study 

deals with the roots of the animosity which has found such 

a recent expression in Ireland. His scholarly book—the 

first of two studies which will cover the period from 

the Geraldine revolt to the Treaty of Limerick —deals with the 
earlier phases of the national and religious struggle until 
the death of Elizabeth. 

It should clear up the common misconception that English 
ecclesiastical policy, from the passing of Henry the Eighth’s 
Act of Uniformity, was imposed at the point of the sword 
in Ireland. Until roughly 1560 nothing of the sort happened, 
The policy of uniformity which was comparatively easy to 
earry out in England was virtually impossible to effect in 
Ireland. English influence did not extend beyond the Pale, 
and even within these limits Catholic dissent was vocal. 
Outside it, says Froude, ‘* the common law of England was 
of no authority : the King’s writ was but a strip of parchment.” 
Moreover, Ireland had become a factor in European politics, 
Franeis I was known to be using the attractive young exile, 
Gerald FitzGerald, as a pawn in a diplomatic game of chess 
which included Cardinal Beaton and Mary of Lorraine. 
Severity in the execution of Henry’s religious policy would 
have driven the Pale-dwellers into the arms of the con- 
spirators who were negotiating with Francis’ agents and the 
young Gerald. Consequently, toleration, denied in principle 
in this first phase, was generally conceded in practice. The 
Catholic majority, by necessity allowed to remain outside 
the State Church, and occasionally harassed by sudden acts 
of repression, naturally became more and more attached to 
the Papacy. 

The Edwardian reformation was equally a fiasco in Ireland. 
The economic and political considerations which whetted 
Northumberland’s appetite for reform had no relation to the 
Irish situation. No popular support implemented the intro- 
duction of the new doctrines. The Church, in urgent need of 
internal reform, was utterly unprepared for the Reformation, 
which, in consequence, merely became a doctrinal volte-face. 
The already existing abuses were aggravated instead of being 
reformed and the Irish Church fell into an ailing and stricken 
condition. The failure of the State Church to provide new 
pastors after the dissolution of the Irish monasteries played 
into the hands of the mendicant orders, whose sufferings and 
whose knowledge of the Irish language gave them a pre- 
eminent position in the hearts of the people. 

Elizabeth’s weak political position at the beginning of the 
reign made it impossible for the Government to carry out 4 
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AND HIS CIRCLE 
by JESSIE CONRAD 
JAMES AGATE. (Daily Express): “Full of 


material both amazing and amusing. Altogether a 
delightful book, crammed from cover to cover with 
Conrad’s gout, Conrad’s temper, Conrad’s absurdities 
and Conrad’s genius.”’ 


SCOTSMAN: “ Of absorbing interest. The most 
detailed and lifelike portrait of the novelist yet 
published.” Iilustrated. 18s. 





PAGEANT 
or CUBA 


by HUDSON STRODE 
NEWS CHRONICLE: “ You may 


Columbus and of corsairs, of brigands, of riot and 
war and fever, of private brawls and political struggles, 
of warm nights under a dark sky, and of guitars.” 


Illustrated. 
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A Pictorial Review of “Prehistoric Life 


BEFORE THE DAWN 
OF HISTORY 


By CHARLES R. KNIGHT. 
119 pages, 9 x 12, illustrated with 44 full-page plates in 
monochrome from paintings by the author. 8/6 net 


beautifully produced book which vividly describes the 

world as it must have been millions of years ago. 
The author’s paintings of prehistoric life form part of the 
permanent collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Field Museum in Chicago, and the Los Angeles 
Museum, and there is perhaps no other artist who has laboured 
more zealously in the scientific spirit to make pictures of early 
animal life conform to exact evidence. 
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YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is onder 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all eggs any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


its present 


our into 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement 
Bank of England 
British Match Corp. 
J. & P. Coats 
Furness Withy & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Harrisons & Crosfield 


Wallpaper Manufaet. 
Commercial Bank of 
Australia 
Burmah Oi! Co. 
Bell Telephone, 
Canada 
Calcutta Electric 
A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Bank of New Zealand 
Inv. 


Imperial Airways 
Imperial Chemical 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Marks & Spencer 
Patons & Baldwins 
Prudential Assurance 


Taie & Lyle 


Johannesburg Con. 
S. African Breweries 
Victoria Falls & Trans- 
vaal Power 


Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upward¢ can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, May, 1934, to May, 1935, 
the yield on these certificates is 


Ai 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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consistent anti-Catholic policy, but the continuous progress 
of Elizabethan arms enforced the long series of repressive Acts 
passed between 1559 and 1603. ‘* The war as conducted by 
Carew, by Gilbert, by Pelham, by Mountjoy,” says Lecky, 
* was literally a war of extermination.” The publication of 
the Bull Regnans in Excelsis deposing Elizabeth, the murder 
of William the Silent and the discovery of plots against 
Elizabeth sharpened the Government’s harsh anti-Papal policy. 
There seemed no other feasible alternative in Ireland after the 
failure of Sir John Perrot’s new land policy. None of the 
English officials relished the business of wasting the country. 
“I wish,” wrote Carew to Cecil, ‘* that Ireland were a fishpond, 
for this age shall never see it settled in peace. . God 
deliver me from this hydra’s task, where toil and mischiefs 
are endless.” Mr. Dudley Edwards is careful not to over- 
sentimentalize the risings of the Irish chiefs against the 
Dublin Government. They were certainly not entirely due to 
religious conviction. The resistance to English land law and 
pure dynastic ambition accounted for the rebelliousness of 
some of the chiefs. But religious feeling, accentuated by the 
activities of the Counter-Reformation, was no doubt the main 
incentive to, popular resistance. Broadly speaking, the 
conflict was a clash between the new renaissance State and the 
scattered forces of religion, language, local patriotism, and 
tribal feudalism. Dublin, Waterford, and other cities with a 
considerable Catholic population might, under different treat- 
ment, have been eager to share the benefits of Elizabethan 
commercial expansion. But the feeling of the country was 
not the feeling of the towns. 


Mr. Dudley Edwards’ book examines, with evidences drawn 
chiefly from State papers, the problems that faced both the 
Established Church and the Catholic priesthood. It does not 
pretend to be a full survey of the historical causes of the failure 
of the Reformation in Ireland, but within its necessarily 
limited scope it occasionally touches on topics of a wider sig- 
nificance. The author makes it quite clear why the Papacy 
defeated the Colonial Church in the first struggle for the alleg- 
iance of the Irish—an allegiance which was only challenged by 
the Puritans and Presbyterians of the next century. “In 
Ireland,” he says, ‘as in England, the spiritual struggle lay 
in the union of religion and nationality. The very force of 
nationality which brought defeat to Catholicism in England 


secured for it the victory in Ireland.” Satty GRAVES 


The Domestic Background 


By Jessie Conrad. (Jarrolis. 


Joseph Conrad and his Circle. 
13s 

Tue domestic background is of interest: to know how a 
writer with the peculiar sensitivity we call genius compro- 
mises with family life. There is usually some compromise ; 
few writers have had the ruthless egotism of Joseph Conrad 
who, at the birth of his first child, delayed the doctor whom 
he had been sent to fetch by sitting down with him and eating 
a second breakfast. The trouble is that a writer's home, just 
as much as the world outside, is his raw material. His wife's 
or a child’s sickness: Conrad couldn't help unconsciously 
regarding them, as Henry James regarded the germinal 
anecdote at the dinner table, as something to cut short when 
he had had enough human pain for his purpose. ‘* Something 
human,” he put as epigraph to one of his novels, quoting 
Grimm, ‘is dearer to me than the wealth of all the world.” 
But no quotation more misrepresented him in his home, if 
Mrs. Conrad’s memory is accurate. Out of a long marriage she 
has remembered nothing tender, nothing considerate. On 
her own part, ves; she is the heroine of every anecdote. 

It makes rather repellent reading, this long record of 
slights, grievances, verbal brutalities. Is it a true portrait ? 
We are dealing with a mind curiously naive (on one occasion 
she refers to Edward Thomas in uniform, wearing his khaki 
* without ostentation, but correct in every detail ’’), unable 
to realize imaginatively her husband's devotion to his art, a 
mind peculiarly retentive of injuries. The triviality of her 
attacks on Mr, Ford Madox Ford, for example, is astonishing. 
For how many years has the grievance over a laundry bill 


fermented in this not very generous brain? After a quarter 


of a century the fact that Henry James served Mrs. Hueffer 
first at tea has not been forgotten. 


=== 


She writes of Mr. Ford that he has reviled Conrad « Whe, 
he is beyond the power of defending himself.’ The truth i 
that no one has done more than Mr. Ford to preserve Conrad, 
fame, and no one has done more than Mrs. Conrad to injurs 
it in this portrait she has drawn of a man monstrously selfish 
who grudged the money he gave his children, who avoided 
responsibilities by taking to his bed, who was unfaithfy ;, 
her in his old age. Of this last story we should have knowy 
nothing if it were not for Mrs. Conrad’s dark hints and 
evasions here.“ “I made no comment”: this is the phray 
with which the story of his slights so often ends. But ld 
‘not think she is conscious of its complacency any more thay 
she is conscious that the phrase with which she descritg, 
herself at the end-of her book, one who has * the privileg: 
and the immense satisfaction of being regarded as the guardian 
of his memory,”’ must seem to her readers either heartless o 
hypocritical. . 

It would be easy to cast doubt upon these ungrammatieg| 

revelations (on one occasion her memory fails her completely 
in the course of a paragraph). But there is obviously ny 
conscious dishonesty .in the one-sided record; the Writer 
does not realize how damaging it is. ‘* The dear form,” ~ the 
dear fellow,’ * the beloved face,” one need not believe that 
these are’ meaningless endearments; it is simply that her 
mind is of a kind which harbours slights more easily than 
acts of kindness. She-suffered—you cannot help believing 
that—suffered bitterly in this marriage, but it has never 
once occurred to her that Conrad suffered too: 
“From the sound next door (we have three rooms) I know that ths 
pain has roused Borys from his feverish doze. I wont go to him. 
Its no use. Presently I shall give him his salicylate, take his 
temperature and then go and elaborate a little more of the conversa. 
tion of Mr..Verloc with his wife. It is very important that the 
conversation of Mr. Verloe and his wife should be elaborated—made 
more effective—more true to the character and the situation of thess 
people. 

* By Jove! 
into a laugh which would scare wife, baby and.the other invalid— 
let alone the lady whose room is on the other side of the corridor. 


To-day completes the round dozen years since I finished A/mayer's 
= 
IT 


I've got to hold myself with both hands not to burst 


ally.’ 


* His own picturesque language” is Mrs. Conrad’s phrase 


for this tortured irony. Granam GREENE, 


White Trash 


White, Brown and Black. By Marcelle Prat. (Methuen. 73. 6d. 


Very occasionally it is worth while noticing a bad book at 
some length, if only to give hitherto reputable publishers ‘a 
reminder that they must not be insolent in what they try 
and put over on a public already stupefied by literary over- 
production, Across the wrapper of Mlle. Marcelle Prat’s White, 
Brown and Black, and quite eclipsing its title in importance, 
has been placed a label bearing the legend: LEARN FROM 
THIS BOOK SOMETHING ABOUT ABYSSINIA, HER PEOPLE, THEIR 
CUSTOMS AND LIFE THERE TODAY, The propriety of this invita- 
tion may be judged from the facts that it is not until page 228 
that the authoress crosses the frontier into Abyssinian terti- 
tory, that on page 240 she is certainly back in the Soudan, 
and that of the intervening pages five deal with events which 
may have taken place in either the Soudan or Abyssinia, 
but with a strong probability from internal evidence in favour 
of the former. The reader who seeks for the information 
promiscd on the label may think seven pages expensive 
at seven and sixpence. 

The greater part of the book deals with the United States 
and Mexico, but since the publishers regard the African 
section as the most important, it is fair to concentrate criticism 
upon that. 

Mule. Prat is a French authoress who has written six books 
but, until the experiences here recorded, had not left her 
own country. She must, however, be a lady of prodigious 
aptitude for language, for within a few days of her arrival 
in Egypt she is able to carry on a prolonged conversation, 
presumably in Arabic, with an elderly witch, Alas, it is 
too often the case that linguistic and literary gifts do not 
exist together! Mlle. Prat has chosen a method of narration 
which makes it painful to follow her movements. In 
Chapter X we find her trotting round the Pyramids; i 
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INDEPENDENT 
SPRINGING 


Smoothes out 
A bumps and pot- 
# holes and changes 
riding into gliding. 


+ 
LIVELY PERFORMANCE 


Fine acceleration 
and speeds up to 
65 to 70 m.p.h. 
with both 12 and 
14 h.p. models. 





~ 
CRUCIFORM FRAME 
with extra rigid- 


ity as a sturdy 
foundation for 
long life. 


+ 

EASY - JACKING 
Nomess, noeffort 
changing a wheel 
with the Vauxhall 
Light Six easy 
jacking system. 


+ 


SYNCHRO-MESH 


Gives a faultless gear 
change every time. 
Vauxhall were British 
pioneers of this. 


+ 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


Deep form-fitting 
seats, real leather 
upholstery with 
2% ample head and 
leg room. 


+ 
NO-DRAUGHT VENTILATION 
All the fresh air 
fA you want without 
draughts or rain 
Sa lo \- beatingin—a special 
———_a_ > Vauxhall feature. 


+ 


BUILT-IN LUGGAGE 
& a PLATFORM 


eN 


>= and spare wheel 
} 7 container. Panel can 


















be fixed horizontally 
to form spacious 
luggage grid. 














And all for.£225 
| in this best seller 
of Light Sixes. 


seen: 
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OU may find other cars with some of these Vauxhall 
features, but no other car near the price has all the good 
points of this Light Six by Vauxhall. 


There’s Independent Springing which smoothes out bumps 
and pot-holes and changes your ride into a glide. No-Draught 
Ventilation and a lively performance that will make you think 
that three or four extra h.p. have been tucked under the bonnet. 
But more than anything else you'll appreciate the fine, 
aristocratic lines and distinctive fluted bonnet that stamp this 
Vauxhall as an out-of-the-rut motor car. 


This is Vauxhall National Demonstration Month and your 
local dealer will be glad to substantiate these claims. 


cl di 
LIGHT SIX 


Standard Saloon (12 h.p. only) £205. YOU CAN ORDER WITH CONFI- 

DENCE NOW. Due to its outstanding 

All other models 12 h.p. or 14 h.p. popularity, the present Vauxhall Light Six 

De-Luxe Saloon, sliding roof, No- (D Series) will be continued in its present 
Seo a form during next season. 

Draught Ventilation, etc., £225. PROMPT DELIVERY. Production has 

+ been increased at the Vauxhall factory and 

Coupe, sliding roof and No-Draught delivery can now be made within two or 
Ventilation, £245. three weeks of ordering. 


Catalogues on request from Vauxhall Motors Lid., Luton, Beds. 
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Chapter XI she describes her first arrival at Alexandria. 
This confusion, tiresome enough when she is on the ordinary 
tourist route, becomes intolerable when she reaches more 
remote places. 

She travels up the Nile and at Khartoum falls into the 
company of a stocky Italian who, residents warn her, is crazy 
and dishonest. From him she obtains most of the meagre 
supply of information which she henceforward retails. 

The British authorities discourage trippers in the country 
round Rossaires, not as Mlle. Prat seems to imagine, because 
the natives will harm them, but because they may harm the 
natives. Mlle. Prat was able, however, without difficulty, 
to obtain permission for a camping excursion with her Itatian 
escort. It was during this modest jaunt that they crossed 
the Abyssinian frontier. With the best will in the world 
and a good map—not provided in the book—it is impossible 
to follow their movements. They left the frontier post of 
KKurmuk and arrived at Senga, two hundred miles N.N.E. on 
the Blue Nile. It seems probable that they cut straight to 
the river, traversing a little bulge of Abyssinian territory 
about twenty miles in length, inhabited by the Shankallas, a 
race of uncircumcised negroes universally derided throughout 
the Ethiopian Empire. The ruler, she tells us, was “ Sultan 
Ghogoli, a monster of cruelty.” The rest of the trip lay in 
British territory and away from Abyssinia. 

She records four incidents in Abyssinia : (a) She was greeted 
by a village dancer, of the kind that is common throughout 
the country. Mlle. Prat was horrified. ‘* Rakes, who have 
no thought beyond sexuality,” said the Italian. “ The 
organizer of orgies,”’ he called the leader. ‘* Giant black arms 
encircled the sweating bodies of gross negresses. . . . Frenzies 
of joy shook them and until nightfall there would be room for 
nothing in the village but sexuality. Tomorrow it would 
begin again, and tomorrow’s morrow,” What a scandal! 
Tut, Tut! Mlle. Prat; you really should go out sometimes 
in the evening in your native Paris. (b) She heard the foot- 
-teps of a hippo; (c) She claims to have seen a slave caravan 
and describes it with all the stereotyped details of chinking 
chains, goads and whips and kicks, expressionless masks 
of faces, sockets of eyes, gaping mouths. This procession, 
she says, passed quite near her bed; she even saw one of 
the slave-drivers *“* bury the point of his lance” in the back 
of one of the captives. I wonder how common these caravans 
are; I imagine they are pretty rare ; she was in luck to run 
across one. Chain gangs of convicts are much more common 
in every part of Africa ; she was clever to know the difference. 
But her experience tallies so exactly with the observations of 
so many other lady travellers that we must credit them with a 
special vision in this kind of discovery ; (d) She saw a slave 
woman in a dirty hut turning a mill wheel. Again, it was 
clever of Mile. Prat to know she was a slave; anyone else 
might have taken her for an industrious housewife. Some- 
times she turned the wheel with one hand, sometimes with the 
other—a very sensible expedient which Mile. Prat seems to 
regard as particularly gruesome. Has she ever seen a European 
wife mangling the family wash? ‘ For some days,” writes 
Mile. Prat, ** I prowled round this house and heard nothing 
beyond the grinding of the wheel, punctuated by cries of dis- 
tress ’’—a callous male might have taken that for the involun- 
tary grunts with which coloured people frequently accompany 
Jabour of any kind. Has she ever heard sailors pulling on a 


rope ?—* And one morning—nothing!’ How the flesh 
creeps ! Had someone come in and strangled her? I suggest 


that if Mlle. Prat had looked into the hut instead of prowling 
round, she would have found that the old girl had finished her 
job and was taking a nap. 

For the next incident there is no geographical identification, 
but it seems to have occurred in the Soudan. The Italian 
came to blows with one of the porters and Mlle. Prat dispensed 
money to onlookers to separate them. Then for three days 
they camped “ near a mysterious village, whose name,” she 
‘had better not mention.” Where was the mystery? A 
Greek storekeeper was buying some smuggled coffee with the 
minimum of caution. That was all. 

Then the silly pair arrived at Senga, where the local magis- 
trate took a small fine off them for fighting their porter. And 
then suddenly, but none too soon, this preposterous book comes 
to an end. 


EvELYN WavuGH. 


— 
Fiction 


Innocence and Design. By Richard Waughburton, (Mag 
millan. 7s. 6d.) ‘ 
Surprising Results. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The - — Eros. By Doris Langley Moore. (Secker, 
7s. 6d. 
Helen Between Cupids. By Hugh Edwards. (Cape. 7s, 6.) 
Innocence and Design is a solemn leg-pull which Mr. Richa 
Waughburton has succeeded in sustaining with great skill 
for the length of a novel. He solemnly presents us with, 
series of adventures supposed to have taken place in Media, 
that ancient territory which lies South of the Caucasus ang 
north of Iraq. ‘Those who may feel inclined to consult a mg 
had, however, better go to the map in the novel, for though 
they may find elsewhere some, at any rate, of those town 
visited by Sir Constantine Bruce and his long-suffering house. 
keeper, Mrs. Poach, there are other topographical details that 
have not the same corroboration of reality outside Innocene 
and Design that they have been given within it by their 
creator, the author. For it is necessary to the plot of hiy 
solemn farce that Russia should bound Media on the North, 
and it is to unearth the schemes of the Bolsheviks who are 
planning a secret railroad to join the Median line from the 
Persian Gulf that Sir Valentine Floss goes spying in Media, 
and Sir Constantine Bruce suffers, innocently, in his name, 
Sir Constantine has a pink building in Scotland ; he walks 
into the lion’s den of international espionage in his search for 
pink buildings in Asia ; he finds them, but he also finds much 
more, and in the hurly-burly that centres around him in his 
travels Mr. Waughburton has found an excellent opportunity 
for satirizing British politics in the near-East, the Europeaniza- 
tion of Asia, Asiatic officialdom, Russian expansion-fever, and 
in the persons of the Scottish knight and his female Sancho 
Panza, all British ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.”’ 

As farce it is of the best, but it does carry some seriousness 
with it; and after one has enjoyed the scoundrelly Median 
chief-of-police Solak, his Majesty the Potshaw, the bluff but 
crafty Sir Valentine Floss from the Foreign Office, Selfridge 
the ex-chauffeur British Minister in Media, the Russians— 
these are farced hilariously—one can recollect the undertones 
of pity in Mr. Waughburton’s picture of the unfortunate 
Jalal-al-Mulk, the Potshaw’s Foreign Minister, who pays with 
his life for the schemes of others ; and the undertones, also, of 
wise regret for the last barbarization of the East at the hands 
of a Europe not free itself of the sickness it would cure. That, 
however, is entirely incidental and is, indeed, only barely 
implicit ; one troubles to mention it only because it may sug- 
gest that this excellent piece of foolery is not in the least 
foolish, is lighthearted without being lightheaded, and will 
tickle the wits as well as the ribs of all who have the good sense 
not to let it pass by. Critically speaking Innocence and 
Design is of a competence beyond only the slight reproach that, 
like Dr. Johnson, the author takes good care that the Whig 
dogs shall not have the best of it. 

More daring hawks on this list may feel that this is too 
much praise for a fledgling flight; but, surely not—there 
is always the parable of the virgin who buried her talent, 
and of the labourers who came at the ninth hour ; to each 
man his own merits. Mr. Fraser’s Surprising Results, for 
example, shines well because it is a bright light in a small 
room. He takes a group of people staying or living in Cassis 
and spins them around the axle of Jeanne the monstrously 
fat wife of Victor the waiter at the Hotel Platin ; this Jeanne, 
this tun of flesh, tomb of blubber, stuffed bolster, house of 
Jonah, what-not-else-colossal, is cured of her superfluity 
of adipose tissue by one Eric. and reveals a divine Sylph. 
The results are surprising—and tragic. If the merry-go-round 
is a little too-too On-With-The-Motley, to imitate the speech 
of Patsy Godolphin the musician with the unmentionable 
complex, that is the author’s way and it does not prevent him 
from achieving some emotional effects of a surprising nature. 
Yet it would not have hurt the fun, one feels, if Mr. Fraser 
had made some of his characters a little less like the stuffed 
images of musical comedy ; this with particular reference to 
Victor, the braggadocio waiter who has been sighing for the 
pre-adipose Jeanne, who has been her master while she was 
fat and who becomes her slave and cuckold when she is slim. 
One does not want te turn Punch into a Punchinello, but since 
the conclusion is so fierce, one might at least have been made 
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‘HARROGATE 


THE SPA ina 
HOLIDAY ENVIRONMENT 


Renewed Vitality in tonic air and glorious scenery. 
Harrogate leads ; it is not a substitute for foreign 
spas, and your £ is worth 20/-. 

No Kur tax, no luxury tax, no after cure, no 
tedious journeys. 

Only 33 to 4 hours by luxurious Pullman or other 
expresses from London (King’s Cross), Glasgow or 
Edinburgh (Waverley). Monthly Return Tickets 
1d. a mile 3rd class, 14d. a mile 1st. 

Cure Booklet or Holiday Guide with List of Hotels 
Free, No. 24 Royal Baths, Harrogate, or any 








L.N.E.R. Agency. 


WHAT IS A GUINEA WORTH 2 


To you, a Guinea may mean just twenty-one shillings, 
but to a poor or crippled child it means a fortnight’s 
invigorating holiday at the seaside or among green 
fields—a holiday that may set the little one on the 
road to permanent health and happiness. There are 
thousands of such cases. Won't you help them to 
get free for a time from crowded homes in mean 
city streets? : 

Please send your donation, large or small, to-day to 


ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


& R.S.U. 

John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations 

urgently invited. 
Treasurer: SIR CHARLES SANDERS, K.B.E. 


























A SUMMER HOUSE DOEFS ADD TO THE JOYS 
OF A GARDEN 
The SONNING Summer House 
will double your pleasure in 
your garden. It enables you to 
enjoy the benefits of fresh air 
with shelter against too strong 
sun, wind or rain. It is ideal 
for tea out of doors, for a 
study, or a child’s play-room. 
WELL-BUILT WALLS OF 
ENGLISH WANEY EDGE ELM 
BOARDS. ROOF OF CANA- 


GLES. Wood fleor and lined 
throughout. Door and window 
leaded lights. Size 9ft. front, 
7ft. deep. PRICE 


Carriese £37:10:0 
Paid, 

WRITE NOW FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


hs 
LOGUE S.R., showing many other 
designs in Garden Chalets as well as 
Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, 
Garages, Sheds, Greenhouses and Port- 
LILLY LT D able Buildings of all kinds or WISIT 
9 8 OUR PERMANENT SHOWGROUNDS. 


’*Phone: Reading 4489. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ‘Soamne Portable, Reading. 
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RELIEVES 


/ INHALANT \\ 


for Summer Colds 

A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 
a cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. 
*¢ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour. 


All Chemists 2!- and 3!- 








HALITOSIS 
is 
inexcusable 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is as much 
a sign of personal carelessness as soiled 
linen or an unbrushed coat—and is 
every bit as inexcusable. 

People with regular social or business 
contacts owe it to themselves and others 
to see that they cannot possibly offend. 


Sufferers from Halitosis are rarely aware 
of its presence, so that fastidiousness in 
this respect is rendered all the more 
essential. The daily use of Listerine 
Antiseptic ensures complete immunity at 
all times. 


‘A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from 
Dept. 42, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 38 Stan. 
dard Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, 


LISTERINE Brand, ANTISEPTIC 
Of all Chemists 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 bottle 
Made in England 
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64,103 LIVES 


SAVED AT SEA 


A PROUD RECORD 


Founded in 1824 —supported entirely by, 
voluntary contributions—thousands of men, 
women and children saved from shipwreck — 


and never a call that goes unheeded. What 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, too, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 

The Life-Boat Service costs £250,000 yearly. 
What can you afford to send? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tue EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Con. C. R, SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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to believe in Punch’s capacity for fierceness from the beginning. 
As it is one cannot but rejoice in this extremely clever comedy 
for 99 pages and sigh at the hundredth over the break in 
the illusion. It is like trying to turn a cocktail party into 
a temperance-mecting by finishing up with cold water, and the 
results of that are just a little too surprising. 

The Unknown Eros, a more serious, more serene love-story, 
is one of those books that a reviewer would wish to have 
read about a month before sitting down to review it. It 
has so many mingled strains, it is so diffuse—as if it had been 
written over a long period of time during which the flame of 
the original inspiration flagged and burned by intervals— 
there is so much that is traditional and so much that is 
original, the drawing is here so assured and there so sketchy, 
that one would like to try how the essential perfume of 
the book would stand the test of casual recollection. Not 
that the novel is not so good but that it might easily have 
a very wide appeal and make a name for the author; but 
the fumbling reviewer feels that this might very well be a 
veritable cygnet of an author. Mrs. Moore has, at any rate, 
created a character in Zoe who impresses one deeply. This 
sensitive amoriste married to an effeminate and unambitious 
husband who can say with Sappho, ** I love delicacy and to 
me Eros has the splendour and beauty of the sun,” is, in 
the best chapters, drawn with a delicacy of understatement 
that would not have shamed Henry James. The same might 
be said of her schoolmaster lover, Lucian, who is a really 
excellent piece of observation. But there are other chapters— 
the scene in the train with the neophyte nun, the scene where 
Zoe plays Chopin at the Queen’s Hall (Could one really play 
Chopin well with the mind wandering all the time over one’s 
lovers ?) and the final portion of the book dealing with the 
soldier-lover Marriott, who has no reality at all—in which the 
whole thing seems to have been simply rattled off mechanically. 
Heaven knows (and a reviewer is far from that region) one may 
be doing Mrs. Moore a great injustice by taking her too 
seriously ; in fear of which I ought to say that as a book of 
entertainment about love and lovers I see no reason why 
people who adore such stories as The Constant Nymph should 
not clasp The Unknown Eros to their shelves with hoops of 
steel. 

There is nothing in the least naturalistic about the work 
of Mr. Hugh Edwards, and that, rather than (as Mr. James 
Agate suggests in his warm introduction) because its English 
is too precious, is probably why this rare artist has been 
so far neglected ; he is too original to please palates coarsened 
by traditional fare. This short novel about an eighteenth 
century actress who goes in man’s attire with her ensign 
lover and a young poet to Sierra Leone, encounters a typhoon, 
nearly dies on a catamaran packed with negroes and mutinous 
sailors, gives herself to a black king for her weight in gold, 
and finally pairs off with an exiled London masher, has the 
quality of an old ballad and every ounce of its charm. If 
that quality is too fine for popular taste then all one can 
say is the worse for popular stomachs. Hugh Edwards is an 
artist of a rare kind—delicate, fragile, colourful as an old 
piece of glass, a little bizarre, maybe over-ornate, but with 
an inimitable delight that I have found nowhere else in fiction. 
I have only two faults to find with him, and they are not 
slight. His style is such that while the whole thing feels real 
I cannot recall from the book any picture that is cleanly cut ; 
the adjectives do not function—even though in one paragraph 
(p. 145) I counted twenty-two. Of that here is one 
example : 

“The sun, as in blazing strength it climbed the sky, only occa- 
sionally struck flaming shafts through the shadowy colours of 
intricate and thronging woodland, until the party emerged into 
broad daylight to find itself beside a narrow ravine spanned by a 
bridge ingeniously built of logs laid in the forks of tall, strong, 
interlocked, dressed, tree-trunks, a handrail of twisted vine running 
atong the summits at each side.” 


Can you see those tall, strong, interlocked, dressed, tree- 
trunks ? However, even there, one is not sure, because this 
vagueness is a noted characteristic of cighteenth-century verse 
and prose and Mr. Edwards’ novels are, to an extent, pastiche 
of that style. The other thing I could ask—and again the 
same defence is possible—is that there might be a little more 
fun ; had there been, I should say that Prior or Gay need not 
have been ashamed to acknowledge him as a contemporary, 
SeXn O’Faordin, 


Finance 
The Nation’s Savings 


RicHTLY or wrongly, for good or for ill, the Governmey 
has turned down most of the proposals contained jn 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme—‘‘ The New Deal.” | 
not propose in this article to enter into the arguments 
which might be employed for and against the acceptanoé 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. I simply want to 
deal with one particular aspect of them, because jt js 
one which seems to run parallel with the desires of the 
Socialist Party to obtain control of the banks, and all 
banking deposits. There are certain points in Mr, 
Lloyd George’s proposals which are perfectly sound, 
For example, assuming that large works are of a pro- 
ductive character promising a return upon the capital 
expended, the conditions are as Mr. Lloyd George says, 
exceptionally favourable for the Government raising 
the money on easy terms. Indeed, we have only to 
glance back at the event of last week, when in less than 
an hour £32,000,000. was raised for electrifying some 
portions of certain of the English Railways, although 
the Loan was issued on terms giving a running yield to 
the investor of only £2 lls. 7d. per cent. The Loan, 
of course, carried a Government guarantee as to principal 
and interest, and assuming that under the Lloyd George 
plan similar schemes were proposed involving still larger 
outlays, there would be no insuperable difficulty in raising 
the money under a Government Loan. 

But, and it is here that we get at the crux of the matter, 
The Government Loan issued last week was taken 
voluntarily by the investor. It was seen that the scheme 
itself was a sound one, and therefore, desirable to the 
investor. 

* HyPoTHECATING ” Deposits. 

It would seem, however, as though Mr. Lloyd George 
had in view projects which might require something 
other than voluntary action by the investor, for after 
referring to the present exceptionally large total of 
deposits held in the joint stock banks, Mr. George in his 
scheme, says (the italics are our own) : 

“The National Development Board will keep itself informed as 
to the amount of unused current savings in the country not at the 
moment serving any productive purpose which could be hypothecated 
to finance approved development schemes. . . . It is essential for 
the satisfactory working of such a policy that the Government 
should be in final control of its own monetary system.” 

At first sight it seems plausible that if some millions 
of money are not at the moment employed, the Govern- 
ment should see that they are employed in some manner 
ralculated to relieve a situation, such as that which 
exists today, when about 2,000,000 of the population 
are uncm»loyed. 


banking, and dangerous to a sound conduct of the 
national finances. Let me try to prove my point. 


SomE Dancers, 

(1) At present it is the bounden duty of the banks to 
use their customers’ deposits in such a way that they 
can be sure of meeting all withdrawals at a moment’s 
notice, and, therefore, they are bound only to lock up a 
certain proportion in long-dated securities. Already 
cheapness of money has involved too large a proportion 
of deposits being placed in Government securities. 

(2) The hypothecation by the State of a large pro- 
portion of banking deposits might easily make it difficult 
for the banks to finance on easy terms any natural 
trade revival when it occurred. 

(3) Such hypothecation of banking deposits would 
gravely impair the confidence of the depositor and 


would automatically lead to withdrawal of deposits 


and to private hoarding. 

(4) Compulsory investment by the community, for 
that is, what it would amount to, would remove that 
proper check which exists at present in the voluntary 
system of investment being dependent upon the soundness 
of the projects themselves. 

(Continued on page 170.) 


Nevertheless, the suggestion is one. 
containing everything which is destructive to sound 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





 — 
AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 
MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S ADDRESS 


{Tne annual ordinary general meeting of the Australian Estates 
and Mortgage Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. j ; : 

Mr. ANDREW WILLIAMSON (Chairman and Managing Director) 
said that the past year had been a difficult and disappointing one 
to, all companies engaged in the pastoral industry, chiefly owing to 
the heavy fall in the price of wool. That was reflected in their 
accounts. Their gross profits showed a shrinkage of £55,072 from 
those of the previous year. The net profit, before deducting Deben- 
ture and other interest, was less by £36,614, and the final result 
after such deduction was a decrease of £36,559. That shrinkage 
would have been greater but for a partial set-off through improved 
returns from sales of sheep. Altogether last year 121,000 sheep 
were sold, realizing £81,000, as compared with sales in the previous 
year of 186,000 sheep, realizing £53,000. Their sheep numbers 
at December 3lst last were approximately 553,000, an increase of 
29,000 sheep. ; : 
“The Company’s clip of wool totalied 12,950 bales greasy against 
12,145 bales in 1933. The price’ last year averaged slightly under 
gd, per lb. against 14d. in 1933. The average price per bale greasy 
was £12 10s., giving total proceeds for the whole clip of £161,866, 
compared with £20 13s. 5d. per bale, yielding total proceeds of 
£251,074 in 1933. Their. cattle sales were disappointing. The 
total number sold was 6,325 head at an average price of £3 4s. 3d. 
per head, against 4,259 head, averaging £4 4s. 10d. Their cattle 
numbers at December 31st last were 23,173 head, as compared 
with 24,403 at the end of the previous year. The income from sales 
of live stock in 1934, after deducting stock purchases, amounted 
to £80,396, compared with £58,305 the previous year. 

Ordinary station expenditure amounted to £146,000, against 
£138,000 in 1933. Last year’s accounts included a full year’s 
expenses of “* Thylungra ” (acquired in 1933) amounting to £21,825, 
while in the 1933 accounts there were included only nine months’ 
expenses, amounting to £15,587, and this accounted for more than 
three-fourths of the increase. 

A policy of strict economy was being maintained, but improve- 
ments on the properties were being kept up. Special drought 
expenditure was less last year at £5,000, against £17,000 in 1933. 

ScuGcar INTERESTS. 

Their sugar interests, which included both mills and plantations, 
with favourable seasonal conditions, gave satisfactory results. 
At Kalamia a record crop of 241,000 tons of cane, compared with 
204,000 tons in 1933, was crushed at an average of 8,000 tons per 
week, with improved extraction and increased efficiency. Indeed, 
he did not think it was too much to say that their Kalamia mill 
was one of the most efficient in Queensland. Manufacturing expenses 
had:again been reduced. The Pleystowe Mill crushed. 137,000 tons, 
against 155,000 tons in 1933, and gcod work was done also at the 
mill. The present sugar agreement expired at the end of August, 
1236, but the Federal Government had announced their decision 
to renew the agreement for a further period of five years from 
September Ist, 1936, on the same terms and conditions. The 
Federal Parliament had yet to confirm the Government's decision. 
Their general agency business, both as to ¢onnexion and volume, 
had been well maintained, but the earnings had of course suffered 
severely from the fall in the price of wool. The extension too of the 
wool sales over a longer period meant a smaller proportion of wool 
being sold before the end of the year and the carrying over of a 
considerable quantity into the second half of the wool year, so that 
what would in ordinary course have come into last year’s will 
instead come into the accounts of this year. 

SEVERE Drovcnart. 

Unfortunately, during the first six months of the present year a 
large area of the State of Queensland had been suffering from a 
drought, which was said in experienced quarters to be worse than any 
that had occurred for many years. .It had already been the cause 
of very serious loss to the pastoral industry in that State. The 
drought might now be said, however, to have completely broken, 
as copious rains had fallen. The heavy drought expenditure which 
it had entailed, and the losses of live stock which had already taken 
place, together with what must follow as the result of death through 
flooding, &c., would tell heavily against the earnings of the present 
year. This devastating drought had cost them up to June 30th 
approximately £40,000, and the further special expenditure to the 
end of July was estimated at £8,000, as against £5,000 for the whole 
of last year. 

THe FUTURE. 

The lot of our shareholders had not been too happy a one in 
recent years, and he would like them to know that if the future did 
not show better results it would not be due to lack of loyal and 
intelligent service on the part of the servants of the company in 
Australia. Given a run of fair seasons, a very moderate increase 
in the price of the commodities which they and their clients produce, 
and given a fair consideration, which in particular the pastoral 
industry—as the backbone of Australian prosperity—deserved, on 
the part of those controlling the Governments of Australia, he 
ventured to say that their shareholders might in time reasonably 
expect a fair return from their investment. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 12% 





MR. S. CHRISTOPHERSON’S SPEECH 





THE 122nd ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at Southern House, E.C. 

Mr. Stanley Christopherson (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech, said: In recent years my predecessors in this chair had 
occasion to refer to rapidly increasing resources and to the difficulties 
experienced in finding employment for these funds in the ordinary 
channels of commerce. I have the happier task of recording a 
more satisfactory state of affairs as reflected in the figures you have 
before you. Deposits, current and other accounts show a slight 
increase of £300,000 while customers’ bills for collection show 
in advance of over £1,000,000, an indication of improved trading 
conditions. Cash in hand and at call and short notice reflects 
a reduction of £5,755,000, accounted for to the extent of £3,000,000 
by an increase in investments which you will observe now stand at 
£12,726,000, while the balance has been absorbed in bills discounted 
and advances to customers and bills of exchange, which in the aggre- 
gate show an increase of approximately £3,000,000. , 

‘he welcome improvement in our profit-earning capacity is 
reflected in the profit and loss account. After making an appropria- 
tion to contingencies account we have a balance of profit of £502,590, 
as against £433,179 last year, and the directors recommend the 
addition of £125,600 to the Officers’ Pension Fund and the payment 
of a final dividend of 5s. per share, together with a bonus of 2s. 
per share, making a total distribution of 12 per cent. for the year, 
carrying forward £165,169. 

The year 1934 was marked by great progress in various trades and 
industries within the Union, and the forward movement in general 
business which set in during the previous year was well maintained. 
Due almost entirely to the high currency value of gold and the 
consequent activity in mining, I think we can say that South 
Africa is, relatively speaking, today both commercially and in- 
dustrially one of the most prosperous countries in the world. 

I fear that we must realize the fact that little progress has been 
made during the year in removing artificial obstructions to inter- 
national trade, and for some time past the world has had to face not 
only these economic problems but severe political tension which 
has arisen out of efforts to adjust the general position in Europe. 
Tariffs, quotas and other restrictions, together with unstable 
exchange rates, remain to hamper world trade, and the effect upon 
the external trade of the Union is seen in the serious decline in 
exports of farm products. To counteract these obstacles resort has 
been had to trade treaties and agreements which it may be hoped 
will ultimately pave the way to freer trade throughout the world. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOLD MINING. 


It is difficult to envisage what would have been the economie 
position of the Union were it not for the support of its gold mining 
industry and the great stimulus it has given to industrial expansion 
during the past two years. The remarkable recovery achieved by 
the Union from the stagnation of 1932 is mainly attributable to the 
increased revenue from the Transvaal gold output. 

We have already seen the marked effect that the industry has on 
the prosperity of the Union, and therefore on the prosperity of this 
Bank. All of you have read of the taxation which, anyhow for the 
present, the Government have felt compelled to place on the gold 
mines. One has read at times rather severe comments on the 
methods adopted by which the individual mines are taxed to a 
varying degree and one is forced to the conclusion that, speaking 
generally, the public both here and in the Union have not quite 
appreciated the extremely difficult and complicated technicalities 
involved in any scheme of taxation of profits, due largely to the 
different conditions in individual mines. This is not the time nor 
place to enumerate those intricacies of taxation but it has been a 
difficult proposition for the Government and their advisers. As 
one closely connected with that industry and also with banking in the 
Union, I feel strongly that there are certain factors in connexion 
with taxation of the mines which should be borne in mind, namely, 
the vast capital expenditure involved before any return can be 
possible, the supreme importance of prolonging the life of this wonder- 
ful goldfield to its full extent, and the necessity of attracting many 
millions of new capital. 

Under existing world conditions, the weifare of the Union depends 
very largely upon the value of its gold output, and it is gratifying 
to know that whereas formerly official estimates had foreshadowed 
the end of payable production within comparatively few years, the 
outlook has new been completely transformed and the potential 
life of the industry greatly extended. Its future is regarded with 
increasing confidence. 

I must not omit to mention one important decision by the Union 
Government—the policy of maintaining a close association of 
Union currency with British sterling, which policy has recently been 
reaftirmed. This stability of exchange rates with South Africa's 
most important customer gives us good grounds for confidence for the 
continuance of the general improvement of trade between the two 
countries, 


} y 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 168.) 

(5) Such a proposal as that contained in this idea of 
hypothecating some portion of ‘“ unused” banking 
deposits would directly pave the way for nationalization 
of the banks. 

TEMPTATIONS OF THE STATE. 


Now with regard to this last point, I would like, if I | 


can, to make it quite clear why any nationalization of 
the banks, which would mean, of course, the control 
of banking deposits by the State, seems to be fraught 
with great danger to the depositors, and indeed to the 
whole banking and financial system of the country. 
One argument in favour of nationalization is usually 
furnished by the plea that depositors would then enjoy 
the greatest possible security which can be obtained 
in the shape of a direct guarantee by the State. Now 
it can frankly be admitted, that in the final resort, that 
is the security for us all. That, however, only brings us 
to the heart of the whole problem, namely, that if the 
State is the final security, then it is essential that the 
affairs of the, State shall be conducted in the soundest 
possible manner, because we know that States, as well 
as individuals, can become bankrupt. Moreover the 
State in this or any other country is exposed to certain 
temptations from which the banker is free. Governments 
of all political parties under the electoral system 
are too often actuated by motives of political expediency 
rather than by those based on sound principles of 
finance. This temptation tends in the direction of 
an improper use of resources at their disposal, improper 
because not calculated to add to the necessary wealth- 
fund of the Nation. That temptation exists today, 
and has already resulted in a burden of taxation 
(quite apart from all costs of the War) which is 
crushing private enterprise, and is even indirectly 
connected with trade depression, for our power to com- 
pete with other nations is crippled. But, if in addition 
to the sums obtained from the community by taxation, 
the Government could use as it pleased the savings of 
the community now in the hands of the banks, then the 
temptation would be increased tenfold, because for a 
period at any rate an apparently easy way would be 
found to finance social schemes without an immediate 
rise in taxation. 
Risk OF INFLATION. 

A further temptation to a State, however, in the 
direction of extravagance in the National Expenditure, 
is found in the fact that when the Balance-Sheet refuses 
to balance taxation can be resorted to, but there comes a 
point when the taxpayer is inclined to revolt, and then 
there arises a still graver temptation, and it is one which 
was well expressed in a recent speech by Mr. W. W. 
Paine of Lloyds Bank in an Address given before the 
National Chamber of Trade, at a Conference at Margate 
in last May. Speaking on the subject of nationalizing 
the banks, Mr. Paine said : 

“Can you, as depositors, view with any sort of equanimity that 
your money in the bank will ke under the absolute control of the 
Government ; that it may and probably will be utilized for political 
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purposes by being applied in expenditure upon public works to 
further employment, or for social amelioration ? We shall be told 
that that won’t hurt the depositors because the Government will 
be behind the bank and will guarantee the depositors. But you will 
see at once that if, owing to the depositors’ money having been used 
for purposes outside the legitimate support of trade by temporary 
loans in accordance with the established principles which { have 
stated, that Government guarantee has to be resorted to, thig 
must involve a dangerous measure of inflation.” 


NEED FOR CHECKS AND RESTRICTIONS, 

Thus, to sum up, extravagance in the National Expen- 
diture, that is to say expenditure of an unproductive 
character, and which goes ahead of savings of the com. 
munity, leads to unbalanced Budgets; unbalanced 
Budgets lead to still heavier taxation, while in the last 
resort comes the deadly risk of inflation, which by 
reducing the real purchasing power of income or wage 
ends in financial and social chaos. The feeling of safety 
with regard to the deposits is strengthened by a knoy. 
ledge of the sense of responsibility felt by the bankers 
with regard to the safe custody of the deposits, and their 
recognition of the dire consequences which would fall 
upon themselves and their institutions if that trust was 
not fulfilled. Would it be possible to feel this same trust 
in a State unfettered by any such proper checks and re. 
strictions, as those which exist today? I think not. 


ArtTHUR W. Kippy., 


Financial Notes 


AUSTRALIAN ESTATES. 

TuosE who would obtain some idea of the extent to which 
pastoral conditions in Australia can be affected by droughts, 
or of how the profits of pastoral companies can be determined 
by movements in the price of wool, will do well to peruse the 
speech of Mr. Andrew Williamson, recently delivered to 
shareholders of the Australian Estates and Mortgage Company. 
During the year the profits of that Company have suffered a 
material reduction, in spite of every care being exercised, 
There has been a material set-back in the price of wool, while 
serious droughts have also exerted an adverse influence, 
Some idea of the effect of wool prices upon the value of 
Australia’s exports may be gathered from the fact that 
although the quantity exported for the year ending June, 
1935, was 2,855,357 bales, as compared with 2,741,119 
bales in the previous year, the value of the 1935 exports was 
only £39,260,000 against £57,111,000 for the previous year. 

Moreover, the Australian pastoral companies have, of 
course, also been severely hit by the burden of taxation. 
Mr. Williamson made an earnest appeal to the Government of 
Queensland to remedy certain glaring injustices of her income 
taxation. It appears that business losses are only allowed as 
a set-off against subsequent profits to a maximum amount 
of £1,000 a year for five years. In the case of a pastoral 
company losing, as it easily might, during periods of drought, 
£100,000 in one or two years, the only allowance as a set-off 
would be £5,000 in all. 

* * %* * 
A UseruL UNDERTAKING. 

At last Monday’s meeting of the United Dominions Trust, 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, 
was able to show how greatly this undertaking had progressed 
since its establishment some sixteen years ago. During those 
years, said Mr. Jarvie, “the Company has financed the 
movement of merchandise, practically all of British production, 
to a value of over £57,000,000.") Mr. Jarvie claimed that 
much of that merchandise would never have been moved or 
produced except for the special facilities granted by the Trust. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Jarvie was also able to give 
a favourable report of the progress made by the Trust’s 
latest subsidiary, ‘* Credit and Industry Limited,” a company 
formed last year to meet the demand for the establishment 
of a financial organization which would minister to the 
needs of the smaller industrial and trading concerns. 

* * * * 
ProsPerous Soutru AFRICA. 

How greatly the rise in the sterling price of gold has bene- 
fited general conditions in South Africa was very clearly 
shown by Mr. Stanley Christopherson in his address last 
Wednesday to shareholders of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa. Incidentally, the improvement is reflected in the 
affairs of the Standard Bank itself, for the balance-sheet 
shows a much freer use of the bank’s resources for bills and 
advances, and the increase in profits was sufficiently sub- 


(Continued on page 172.) 
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GILT-EDGED ‘stock to-day, with 
its present high prices, gives but small 
return to the money invested. Its value 
lies chiefly in the fact that the continued 
set dividends are assured, 


FIRST PROVINCIAL UNIT “A” 


All stocks and shares in this Unit are of 
the cumulative preference type, and, 
being all fully paid incur no liability to 
the Certificate Holder. 


CURRENT 7A ‘s / oie 


The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Co. Ltd. are Trustees for the Certificate 
Holders ; they hold all securities, issue 
certificates to purchasers, and collect 
and distribute dividends, 





A booklet giving full information 
together with application forms for 
Sub Units, may be obtained from any 
branch of the Midland Bank Ltd., 
any stockbroker or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL AA FIXED TRUST LTD. 


98 Sens Genes AD MANCHESTER 2 











COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 
RECORD FIGURES 


Tur thirteenth annual general meeting of the United Dominions 
Trust, Limited, was held on Monday, July 22nd, at Regis House, 
E 7 





Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (chairman and managing director) said that 
the figures for the year under review were again a record. The 
profits were substantially higher than in any previous year and 
in recommending, in spite of the increased profits, that dividends 
should be paid at the same rate as last year, the directors believed 
they were acting in the best interests of the shareholders. Trading 
losses were still a mere fraction of 1 per cent., proving that, while 
turnover continued to grow, proper care was exercised in the conduct 
of the business and the efficiency of the organization was being 
maintained. 

Since Credit for Industry, Ltd., was started they had received 
some thousands of applications for loans, but in only a relatively 
small number of cases could the application be regarded as 
legitimate or justifiable. That their reward could only be described 
as trifling was shown by the balance-sheet, where it would be 
seen that for their investment of £250,000, and for all the mass 
of work which had been done, the profit for a period of some 
15 months was only £2,607, a fraction over 1 per cent. of the 
capital. The company had rendered a specific service to industry 
in the establishment of that subsidiary, a service on which they 
had made no profit and which apparently they alone were prepared 
to offer. 

Strone Financia Positron. 

Referring to the capital reorganization recently sanctioned, the 
chairman said that under the new arrangement the capital structure 
of the company would be very strong. In Preference shares there 
would be £500,000, in Ordinary shares £425,000, in general reserve 
£400,000, in premium reserve £612,500, which, with the various 
profit and loss account balances, would bring the total up to 
£1,979,543, not including the insurance fund and other reserve 
accounts, amounting to £224,578. That was an enviable position, 
and with so much money at a fixed rate and so much free money, 
they could pursue their considered policy of offering financial 
facilities to British trade and industry at the lowest possible rates. 

In that connexion he desired to make it clear that it had never 
been their policy to lend at long date and to borrow at call or 
short date. Their borrowed money and the money they 
received from depositors was practically all at fixed maturity rates 
definitely related to the money which they had lent to their clients. 
They had no intention of departing from that policy. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





This is no estimate but theactual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capitai ... on eee os £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund nai e £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve pm “a poe ae pas £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,006 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK. Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
»,ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... ese Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ea ag aa aa Yen 125,800,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully paid) - - - . £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - . -  £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - . - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 170.) 
stantial to permit a bonus of 2 per cent., making a total dis- 
tribution of 12 per cent. for the year. The Directors, however, 
have undoubtedly acted wisely in making the distribution in 
the form of a bonus rather than an increase in the dividend, 
because present conditions have to be regarded as abnormal, 
while, as we know, international politics and chaotic exchanges 
are combining to restrict international trade. Thus while 
the revenues of the South African Government have been 
excellent during the year, tariff and other restrictions have 
occasioned a decline in exports of farm products from South 
Africa. A. W. K. 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. | 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amount to only 10°, of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. 





Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


A POUND’S WORTH OF 
SUNSHINE 


does not mean much to you, but it means EVERYTHING 
to poor children who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your charity. £1 will provide 
a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor London child. 


WiLL YOU SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 
FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 6), 17 Buckingham St., Strand, 
-London, W.C. 2 ? 





























Summer days 
in Poplar’s Homes 


can be most enervating. They have been this year. 
10 will enable us to give 5 children a day in the 
= country. 


£2 sends a tired-out, anxious mother into the country 
for a whole fortnight. 


R.S.V.P. to 


Will you help us in this most necessary work? 


The Rev. William Dick, M.A., 
Trinity Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 

















A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 
%, FREE OF 
(1) TAX 
without risk. 
For a strictly limited period the Directors of 
THE LON er ene ENT 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT. S. 
39 MOORGATE, E.C.2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 

















‘“The Spectator” Crossword No, 148 
By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shoyj 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelone, 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should ii 
the for:n appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharged 
on delivery.] 
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ACROSS : om But Ae the frame of 
2. With syllables reversed, this things disjoint, both the 


worlds suffer, 


ean be used for a cold chin. . ‘ ; 
Ere we will eat our meal in 


10. This is close to the side Pane? 
of a ship. 8. “Lo! this is he, 
14. rev. The poem in 3. That same . . ., safe in the 
15. Vowels. privacy 
16. Male agent is the alias of Of this still region all his 
tie canna winter-sleep.”’—Keats. 


: ‘ avant 9. Lived 1478-1535. 
19. Right to hold property till 11. Put into place of conceal. 
debt on it is paid. 


ment. 
20. Seasoning in this city is hot ! 2. Hard to find at night ! 
21. ‘They must lie there: go 13. rev. ‘* Look at the boy who 
carry them, and... stoops to pat the dog! 


— 


The sleepy grooms with That woman's like _ tho 
ibaa Priov’s ; . who comes 
a ee a To care about his asthma.” 
ae 5 See — Browning. 
26. Fruit whose interior pro- 17. This association has a fit 
duces hot displeasure. of shivering. 
28. In 13. 18. A strife becomes involved. 
29. Some trout (anag.). 23. rev. Show teeth in pain. 
32. 11’s island. 24. rev. According to Shelley, 


one of the unacknowledg- 


33. 26. d 
53. in 36 ed legislators of the world. 


34, Turn the page for at. 25. This will appear at_ short 
35. Mother is involved in the intervals. 
science of motion in re- 27. Of eminence in music! 
lation to force. 30. How many a Scotsman takes 


his beginning. 
21. In 21. 


36. In every answer. 


DOWN 
1. A steadying influence on SOLUTION TO 
painters. CROSSWORD NO. 147 
2. ** But let my due feet never 
fail 
To walk the studious ...s 
pale.”’ 


3. Before the disordered dame 
comes home. 

4. Empty. 

5. rev. Around 23. 

6. This calls for attention. 

SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 147 is Miss Greenwood, 70 
Swann Lane, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Jank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and ]ominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





—— eS . 
TY DONE DESERVES DELIGHTFUL Diversion 
[D> in the form of a pipeful of TOM LONG tobacco. 
«g IKE A LADY’S CARESS ” is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 
fres (with 12 superfine blades).—SALOMONSEN « Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 








ERVES—Do they trouble you? Then write to 
N one whose many years of Hospital experience at 
home and abroad has enabled him to restore several 
to perfect normality. 

Send for booklet to ‘“* NURVLYFE,” 
Walkford, Highcliffe-on-Sea, Hants. 


Southwood, 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,S.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 











CINEMAS 





—_— 


ACADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street, Ger. 2981. 


New Russian drama based on Dostoievsky stories 


“ST. PETERSBURG” (A). 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). 

Monday, July 29th, for seven days, GRETA 

GARBO in her first film, THE JOYLESS STREET (A) ; 
alo RENATE MULLER in MARRY ME (VU). 








MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
U 540 BEDS) MEDICAL SCHOOL. (540 BEDS 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES. 

Winter Session commences Tuesday, October Ist, 1935. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 

Medical Examinations. 

Four Entrance. Scholarships are awarded annually. 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 

Particulars from the DEAN, University College Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, W.C. 1. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


we ei GREY TRAINING COLLEGE: 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher’s Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, «c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 











HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
255 CROMWELL RoaD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5., 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 





| glass OF BIRMINGHAM 


vy 
THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 
7TH, 1935. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


SEPARATE SYLLABUSES AND PAMPHLETS 
containing full information are published as follows :-— 
1. Faculty of Science. 
. Faculty of Arts. 
. Faenity of Medicine. 
. Faculty of Commerce 
Faculty of Law. 
Department of Social Study. 
. Department of Education. 
. School of Malting and Brewing. 
. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
10. Pamphlet—‘‘ The Law Student and the Uni- 


SNS om core 


versity. 
And will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 

In the Medical School courses of instruction are ar- 
Tanged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for 
the Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, after 
One year’s study or research, take a Master's degree, 








Cruise 
Arandora 


THE WORLD's 

MOST DELIGHTFUL 

CRUISING LINER ar 
7 DAYS 


from 


Special short 
summer Cruise to 
Norwegian Fjords 
and Bergen. 





Northern Capitals 
of Europe, Den- 
mark, Sweden, 
Danzig and 
Germany. 


12 DAYS 


from 


19 GNS. 
21 DAYS 


from 


Naples, Messina, 
Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Athens 
and Malta, 


Spain, Riviera, 
Italy, Algeria 
and Portugal. 


Spain, Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, 


Greece, Malta, 
Algeria, Portugal. 





Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 
S.W.1. 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 


3 Lower Regent St., London, 


Liverpool, Bizningham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Belfast, Paris and Travel Agents 
C.F.H. 51 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 
paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. oz.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once.— BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. (Mayfair 0651.) 
BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, 
Gold chains, bracelets, rings, &e. Big rise-—The 
LONDON TOOTH Co. (Dept. $.130), Baker Street, W.1. 















Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines.« Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. ‘The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—Fecr 
prospectus apply SRCRETARY. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


GIRLS. 

















YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
>) TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NSDAILE. 





4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. Auld, B.Se. (Hons.) 


Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Tields 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, ©.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 3. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. (:irls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-130 p.a. 








wf. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (ander 
n Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 
grounds, playing fleld, qualified staff. Usual Exams, 
Moderate fees.—Partieulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


W BEN’ f:W oO =< 


R r H 
* RECOGNIZED’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D 
Principal: Miss D. BourNngE, M.A. (London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. =Prey ars 
tion for Matriculation and University Exam Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Screnee. Orchestras. Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

lilustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Re 
Bournemouth, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPIiNE cOoOLLEGE 





4 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4.100 feet. Englis 

School for boys 12 to 19. Individual education and care. 
Modern languages. Examination coaching. Character. 
Heaith Winter and other sports. For September 
vacancies ap ly to the Headmaster, J. M. 5. BAkNak», 
M.A. (Cantav.). 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
A ' THORS.—MSS. of all descriptions invited for 
f prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. 
Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Poems. Par- 
ticulars free. —STOCK WELL, LTp.,29 Ludgate Hil?, London. 
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Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 





TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San ‘rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Te! MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Tc].: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly execnted. 
_AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd, Westcliff-on-Sea 





YRIC WRITERS requiring a Musical Collaborator 
L should write—CARRINGTON Briaes, Leven, Yorks 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
Miron Miss HarP#R, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





*RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 2. 











FOR THE TABLE, &e. 








\ ACKIE’S 


PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 


sugar-dusted segments. Four layers ina 
By inland post, 3s. 


Thin, crisp, 

each round tin. 
on request, 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2 


Foreign postages 





EALLY GOOD CIDER.—Once you have 
I “*QUANTOCK VALE” you will never wis c 
better. Finest quality in cask and bottle at moderate 
prices direct from producers. Send for list, or enclose 10s, 
tor mixed case of 9 Champagne quarts (carr. paid).— 
QUANTOCK VALE CIDER CO. Ltp., North Petherton 
Bridgwater, 


trie 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





-.. and then THE RED HOUSE. In London, spring 
and summer are chiefly a matter of calendar dates and 
temperature readings. How different in the country ! 
Why keep week-ends as your only release from daily 
routine ? Have you ever realised how simple and com- 
fortable it is to live right in the country—yet only 
¢U minutes from Waterloo ? 

THE RED HOUSE, 

LEATHERHEAD. 

An hotel... and a Home. 

Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you full particulars. 

One minute from the station. 20 minutes from 
Waterloo. Golf, tennis on summer evenings, billiards 
and bridge as the mood dictates. Telephone: Leather- 
head 164. Private suites available. 





UNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


NEAR 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
Rooms available in September. 
arrange favourabi 
Winter. 


Now is the time to 
vor Residential Terms for Autumn and 
Write PROPRIETOR. 


Turkish and’ Electric. Light Baths. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Partie ulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.— Victoria 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A.C, 
Illd. Guide irom J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
4 Crescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest,’ 


HOTEL.—Melville 
’ Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 





POR A RESTEUL HOLIDAY. 


ree MOTE L, PARKGATE, 
Hl! RE my 


On the Estuary of the . Dee e, overlooking Welsh hills. 
Within 10 miles of Chester and Liverpool ria wonderful 
Mersey Tunnel.—Tel.: Neston 364. Station: Parkgate 
by Chester. (L.M.S. & G.W.R.) 





nL gttomets SPUR,” High waivington, Worthing.— 
! Homely guest house on D: owns, ove rlooking zg Worthing. 





Extensive views.—Misses HaLE. Tel.: Swandean 112. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for a List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRE weet = HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

rb. 
P, 8. WA. T2D,; St. é ELORGE’S HOUSE, 108 REGENT 
STREET; W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


% quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— | 


Apply.for List “S.’’, stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, 








THERE to stay in — — THE LODGE, 1 St. 
\ George’ 8 Square, S.W. to0om and Break ‘ast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). W ith 
dinner 63. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator. 














SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telep] one : Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


rmyyO LET or SELL.—Country House (Georgian), suitable 
® for School or Institution on easy terms, for early 
t. Bronté Associations.—Apply, 
ymne3, Cros3 Hills, Keighley. 








| 
Guildior rd. 





HORSFALL, | 


Empress of 
Britain 





ail 


Ancther magnificent glob> 

encircling voyage bs the 
finest British ship atlo at— 
the new 42,500 ton EM.- 
PRESS OF BRITAIN.” 
Specially designed for cru 
ing, spacious, Inuxt ; 
and _Splendi lly appointed 

the “E 2MPREsS OF BRI- 
= EN ’ has no equal or 
Seven Seas. World 
itinerary includes more tu 
30 ports in 23 interesting 
countries. 

From Monaco 
23rd January, 1936 










NAPLES 
ATHENS 


PALESTINE 


EGYPT 
INDIA 
CEYLON 
STRAITS 


SETTLEMENTS 


SIAM 
JAVA 
BALI 


PHILIPPINES 


CHINA 
JAPAN 


HONOLULU 
CALIFORNIA 


PANAMA 
CUBA 


NEW YORK 


etc., etc. 


Write for further particulars. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD'S ' GREATEST 


2-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), 
103 Leadenhall St., 


or Local Agents Everywhere 


TRAVEL + SYSTEM 


London, 3.W.1 
London, E.C. 3 











TO LET 





¥, DEVON COAST.—Furnished FLAT, 
S (Overlooking Regatta, Aug. 
Domestic help available. 


river, sea. 
Garden, bath, gas, elect. 
day or permanent ; 
Moderate.—"* Bonheur,” 


or unfurnished. 
Dartmouth. 


grand views 
29-31.) 


Holi- 


Mild winter climate, 











ad 


——_——____ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handkny 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns freg 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 


H*%i you anything to sell? Readers having an 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer oy 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the, 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaig 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2)' %) for 6 inser. 


tions, 5% for 13, 7$% for 26 and 10% for 52. 











AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS”” UNION COC KROAC i PASTE. 
universally and successfully used in all parts of th 
Globe; extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, 
Ete Branches, Stores, or Sole Ms ake Ts.- Howartas, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheftie id... Tins 1 6, 2/6, 4,6, post free’ 








—__.. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to seng 
to readers desiring them the numes of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. Ps order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, > following 
have subscribed towards the cost of public tion of this 
featire and we hope when possible readers will patroniza 
them. W. here more than one hotel in any town is men 
tioved, their names are placed in alphabetical order, 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER aud SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. W ales).—BRYN- TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths). mY MMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL: 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). - KG MOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKF 1ELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths). — L. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S 
GLASGOW.—MORE’s, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

N 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths). “il AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOGHIPe rths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH oka 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W 
—DE V ERE, Kensington, Ww. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVIC ES, 98,102 C bromrwel 
Rd. 2 un 
MALVERN.—ROYAL 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON tay DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
wow wk MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL at E. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.). SPE RW ICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hore 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. sae yh gl COURT PRIVATE. 
2»ALAC 


—ROSE Nee 
—ROSLI 


HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS ( fie rts). —THEOBALD’S PARK 
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